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CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS. 


Tue Psalmist lays down three-score years and ten 
as the normal length of man’s life. How strange it 
seems that, out of every hundred individuals who start 
together on the journey, in this country, only forty 
are in some localities able to accomplish more than a 
fourteenth part of man’s earthly pilgrimage—that is, 
60 per cent. die before they reach the age of five years. 
The Registrar-general’s Report for the year 1858 
affirms: ‘Of the 23,420 deaths in the eight towns, 
11,290, or 48-2 per cent., were under five years of age. 
This is a very high proportion, and shews that moral 
and physical agencies exist in these towns highly pre- 
judicial to infantile life. That this frightful mortality 
under five years of age might be greatly lessened, there can 
be no doubt, as shewn by the simple fact, that its 
proportion differs widely in the several towns. Thus, 
in Aberdeen only 31:3 per cent. of the deaths were 
under five years of age; in Perth, 36:2 per cent. ; in 
Edinburgh, 40°8: in Paisley, 46°3; in Greenock, 49°1; 
in Dundee, 49°6 ; in Leith, 49°8 ; while in Glasgow, 
53°8.’ Now, what would be thought if any other 
young animals died at this rate, and active measures 
were not taken to stop such a ruinous expenditure 
of life? The sheep-farmer thinks 2 or 3 per cent. a 
serious but probable loss among a flock of lambs; 
but when, owing to some sudden decrease of tempera- 
ture or other unlooked-for circumstances, it reaches 
8 or 12 per cent., the loss is considered ruinous, and 
scarcely heard of where the necessary attention is 
paid them. One gentleman who farms to a large 
extent in the north, has told us, that having on 
one occasion lost 40 lambs out of 250, he changed 
his shepherd, as no natural causes could account, 
even in this bleak country, for that high rate of 
mortality. Farmers tell us that injudicious treat- 
ment and neglect are sure to be exposed, sooner 
or later, by an unusual number of deaths, as, for 
instance, in the case of calves. A calf, whose future 
state is veal, is necessarily doomed to but a brief exist- 
ence; but many are prevented from completing even 
this short career, for the injudicious treatment we 
have alluded to kills them, sometimes at the rate of 
30 and 40 per cent. This cause of death, however, is 
not denied. Treat any young animal injudiciously, 
and it will die just as surely as a candle would be 
blown out if you took one with you in your vain 
search up the street for a policeman. And how sad 
it is to have this truth, ‘uncared-for young animals 
die,’ illustrated by the Registrar-general’s Report of 
the mortality among our own species. 

‘And are not our young attended to?’ you may 


exclaim. ‘Go into the nursery; see the judicious 
arrangements laid down, after careful consultation 
between nurse and doctor; see the little white beds, 
the blazing fire, the wide window with a cheerful 
prospect, the meal of wholesome and carefully pre- 
pared food, varied from day to day, and every morsel 
watched as it enters the little red hungry mouths. 
Are our young not cared for indeed? Why, if, from 
time to time, one begins to pine, or gets some 
infantile disorder, how the whole establishment sym- 
pathises; the merry laugh and pattering footsteps 
are missed, and we feel how important an element of 
the domestic happiness the child was. How its 
mother lives in the nursery, and her cheeks whiten 
with watching; how the doctor’s visit is longed for, 
and how exactly are his directions carried out. Our 
young uncared for, did you say? Why, the most 
valuable adult life is scarcely so cherished, and for 
the very reason which has been already given; it is 
because uncared-for young animals die.’ 

This, however, is only among the richer sort; 
uncared-for is a hard word; we mustn’t think 
that our poorer sister’s children are not tended to 
the best of her ability; but while, as a gencral rule, 
a child is the anxiety of the well-to-do mother, it is 
only one of the many which weary the poor man’s 
wife. She has the little room to set in order, her 
husband’s meals to prepare, the floor to scrub, the 
clothes to wash; she has not only to cheer and soothe 
the broken spirit of the bread-earner when he comes 
back at night, but to prepare his breakfast before he 
goes to work in the morning. 

The infant clings to her breast, and hampers her 
exertions, at the same time as it makes her once 
ruddy cheek whiten and fall in, and acquire the 
prematurely aged look of the working-man’s wife. 
While all this is going on, the elder child ceases 
to play about in the close with its companions, and 
sits on the little stool at the fireside with its head on 
its hand. It is noisy at night, and disturbs the 
father, who has to rise so early. Next day, it remains 
in bed, and the mother gets a neighbour to fetch a 
doctor. He comes; he can do but little save order 
medicine and constant watching, and supply from his 
own pocket a few little necessary luxuries. But he 
cannot be there always; he must away to others; he, 
too, is an earner of bread for little red hungry mouths. 
But then there is the mother, yes, and the other 
child and the husband for her to look after. Vainly 
she strives to give the sick one the share of nursing 
she feels to be its due, but often must it gape for a 
drink before it attracts the busy woman’s attention, 
and often pine with some undefined want which our 
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watchful mothers—mothers who have little to do but 
watclh—would at once interpret. 

The neighbours are kind and attentive; but time 
is precious even to them, and they have little else 
but attention and kindness to give. When the 
doctor returns, he sees it all won’t do. No, it’s 
of no use, you strong, patient, bread-earning father, 
your holding the little one on your knee, and try- 
ing to coax it with something in that coarse iron 
spoon. No doubt, she was, as you say, next to your 
wife in your affections, that watching her develop- 
ment was your study and delight, your one some- 
thing to look forward to after the day’s labour; yes, 
but she took ill in circumstances where the chances 
of recovery were as one to a hundred; she did not 
get the care necessary for a sick young animal; and 
she will be before morning a unit of the forty per 
cent. of all children born, say, in this town of 
Edinburgh, and dying before five years of age. 

Now, how is this to be remedied ?—how are we to 
help our poor sister in her difficulties, and be enabled 
to look her and the Registrar-general in the face? 
Some have such a vague idea of that functionary, 
that they seem to imagine his making the statement 
at all is as much as to say he accepts the responsi- 
bility attached; and if he does not mend matters, 
more shame to him. But there are fortunately others 
who take a more actively benevolent view of such 
matters, and endeavour to supply a remedy. Such are 
the gentlemen who, in various cities of the Queen’s 
dominions, try to establish hospitals for sick children. 
This class of institutions is comparatively a novelty 
among us in Edinburgh. The first was set up in 
London so lately as 1852. They previously existed in 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Copenhagen, Belgium, Turin, 
and even Constantinople; two at Vienna, and two 
in Paris. In London, the Child’s Hospital was begun 
on a prudential scale, as all such things should be: a 
house was rented, a few beds put up, a staff of doctors 
selected ; and in the seven years of its existence, 1860 
patients have been treated in these beds, while 49,100 
out-patients have received advice and medicine. 

The advantages of such an institution are numerous. 
First and chief is the alleviation of human suffering, 
and the reduction of that little account between us 
and the Registrar-general. Secondly, for giving 
additional opportunities for the study of infantile 
diseases, the importance of which is so great. Let 
us again quote from our severe adviser: ‘It is the 
prevalent notion that the diseases of childhood— 
namely, measles, scarlatina, and hooping-cough, 
cannot be got too soon over; the great mortality 
from them occurs among children under five years 
of age, which shews how false such an idea is.’ 

Did you ever try to doctor a young child? How 
are you to detect the disease? By the tongue. Why, 
he won't put it out, coax him in the most approved 
style, and make the most extravagant promises of 
reward. His pulse—why, the little heart is fluttering 
like a bird at the sight of that great ugly man—Bogy 
come at last. Oh, it’s of no use; order some gray 
powder, and call to-morrow. But see, some old 
doctor who has been etudying children’s maladies for 
years, how instinctively, almost, he appreciates the 
true state of things, as he compares in his mind 
the case before him with the mass of others in his 
memory. Now, let a young practitioner study at a 
hospital for sick children, and he would acquire 
knowledge which would not only be valuable to 
himself as property, but make him a ‘real blessing 
to mothers,’ and an efficient man of business to act 
between us and the Registrar-general. 

Thirdly, as a training-school for nurses. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining good assistants for the nursery is 
notorious, there being generally a compulsory selec- 
tion between a young and inexperienced woman and 


an ogress, who in years and manners is unsuitable as 
a companion for youth, and who probably has also 
some deeply rooted ideas on the subject of domestic 
medicine. How great a comfort in travelling, or in 
a lonely country-house, would a woman be whose 
inclinations had, in the first place, made her take to 
nursing as a profession, and who, trained in a child's 
hospital, was skilled not only in the management, but 
in the detection of disease. What a valuable friend 
and adviser she would be for a young and anxious 
mother, and how a few of them would reduce the 
balance against us at the Registrar-general’s. 

The advantages of such a charity are not, however, 
to be classed under a few heads; they multiply even 
as we think of them, and every year of its existence 
they will continue to increase. Surely, when vast 
sums are being spent in experiments upon rifled 
cannon and patent liquid fire explosive shells, to 
strengthen Britain against her enemies, this plan for 
preserving what has hitherto been her strength and 
wealth—the children of her people—will not want 
for supporters. 


GERMAN LIBRARIES. 


We have our library in Hohenbraten—a special 
English library, where, as I was informed, British 
periodicals and newspapers, the Times included, might 
be obtained. Having conscientiousiy got through a 
considerable amount of bad German reading, and 
finding the modern French literature of the railways 
somewhat unsatisfying food, I set out one morning to 
visit the emporium in question. Mustering my best 
German, I asked the boy in attendance whether he 
had any new English magazine. 

‘Ja freilich,’ was the answer ; ‘wir haben Shambeer.” 
And he triumphantly displayed a six-month old 
part of Chambers’s Journal. 

‘What else have you?’ I inquired. 

‘Dere is Poonch, and Blakvode, and Colbroon, and 
Deekeen.’ 

The last two titles, I found, were conventionally 
understood to represent the New Monthly and House- 
hold Words. 

* You have the Times also?’ 

wohl.’ 

So I paid my subscription, and then, for I was 
longing with a feverish thirst for news from India, I 
asked if I could have the latest Times. 

It was already lent out, Master Gottlieb assured me. 

‘Then give me the latest you have.’ 

The boy handed me a quarto pamphlet, which, to 
my horror, I saw headed Medical Times. An explana- 
tion ensued. This unlucky paper, very interesting 
and useful in its way, no doubt, was all that the 
Hohenbraten Bibliothek had to shew for the mighty, 
the inimitable Times. ‘There is but one newspaper 
in the world,’ thinks the Englishman, ‘and Russell is 
its correspondent.’ It was a grievous disappointment, 
when one was longing to know how it fared with dear 
friends in the far-off land of war, to be put off with 
accounts of hospital operations—ah, too suggestive 
those!—and treatises on catarrh and indigestion. 
However, as the Germans say, ‘if one can’t dance, one 
must only play the fiddle;’ so I made the best of it, and 
carried off a bundle of stale magazines. Blackwood 
is very old and polished Ebony indeed, when we get 
him, for each number has to run the gantlet of 
a reading-club at Munich before it reaches us; and 
all the three kingdoms know ‘ What he will do with it,’ 
three or four months before we adopted denizens of 
Hohenbraten have any idea on the subject. 
too, like the liquid favoured by Mr Pickwick, is 
‘cold Punch’ indeed ere we obtain a taste of its 
quality. But it is something in this far-off land to 
get it at all; and German periodical literature, of the l 
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newest, if not of the best, one can have in any quan- 
tity. Candidly speaking, I find it very inferior to 
our own, and also to the French. The tales in the 
German periodicals are usually immensely long, and 
insufferably tedious. I remember compressing one, 
which in the original occupied sixty pages, into four 
of an English periodical, where it formed a readable 
little story, but one by no means overburdened with 
incident. This reminds me that in the way of 
reprisals, any one who chooses is fairly entitled to 
pick up any stray flowers which he may chance to 
see gleaming amongst the dun dense masses of fallen 
leaves in the German literary Schwarzwald. From 
the Hohenbraten library, I got the other day a bound 
volume of an exceedingly popular cheap. magazine. 
Looking through it, I recognised every tale it con- 
tained as translated in extenso from Chambers’s Journal 
or Household Words, and this without the slightest 
acknowledgment of the source from whence they 
were derived, or even an intimation of their being 
translations at all. Three amongst them hap- 
pened to be my own; and I must do the German 
translator the justice to say they were faithfully 
rendered, and quite free from those grotesque 
misconceptions of the original meaning which one 
commonly finds in French renderings of the English. 
If one’s sugar, spice, and plums be stolen, it is 
some consolation to discover that the thief has had 
sufficient wit to convert them into a good, and not 
into an uneatable pudding. 

The result of a close acquaintance with the modern 
light literature of Germany is by no means calculated 
to raise one’s estimate of its value. I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that, with a few exceptions, such as 
Soll und Haben, and some of Berthold Auerbach’s 
tales, a German novel is sure to be either dull or 
wicked, and very often both. ‘That this is recognised 
by the Germans themselves may be inferred from the 
fact that translations form the staple commodity of 
their circulating libraries. ‘My daughters have never 
read a German novel; I give them nothing but 
translations from the English,’ was the speech, the 
other day, of a German mother; and she was quite 
right. In one of Miss Edgeworth’s admirable tales, 
she describes a lady asking a French governess to 
recommend some suitable books for her children’s 


. Oh, certainement, madame,’ says the instructress ; 
‘il y a Télémaque et Bélisaire.’ 
The young ladies, however, had already perused 


‘ Attendez, madame: oui—tenez—il y a Bélisaire et 
Télémaque,’ 

No other name was forthcoming from the store- 
house of mademoiselle’s memory. Something analo- 
= is likely to befall the literary inquirer in the 

aterland ; Goethe and Schiller, Schiller and Goethe, 
are the beginning and end of German letters. Some 
pretty fugitive poetry they have, no doubt; but is it 
equal, in either quantity or quality, to ours? There 
is scarcely an English magazine or journal of the 
better class, which does not from time to time publish 
verses regarded by us as ephemeral trifles, but which, 
in Germany, would make a reputation. 

Style seems a matter utterly beneath the attention 
of the German magazine littérateurs. The lumbering 
construction of their interminable sentences is favour- 
able to long-windedness ; and assuredly they do not 
neglect the advantage. Whatever an English or a 
French writer of the present time may have to say, 
he will generally contrive to say it well. Li 
Hermit, if he has but little bere to tell, he does not 
make that little long. But your thorough-going 
Teuton, amid the fumes of his tobacco-pipe, will 
weave you a web of fiction as cloudy, as unsub- 
stantial, and also as black and unsavoury as those. 


Like the clergyman of whom it was said, ‘he preached 
for ten minutes, and then went on for fifty more,’ 
Mein Herr shall compose you a story good for ten 
pages, but will be brought to a halt only by the end 
of his octavo volume. 

The absence of humour is an essential character- 
istic of the German nature. We cannot compare 
for a moment the inane puerilities, the stale Joe 
Millerisms which move to laughter the solid, pipe- 
holding lips of Deutschland, with the fresh and 
sparkling wit of Punch, 

The Tauchnitz edition of standard English works 
is a wonderful boon to British sojourners abroad. 
purchased Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, in five small 
well-printed volumes, for 7s. 6d., just when it first 
appeared in England at the price of two guineas. 
The English catalogues of the circulating libraries 
are very amusing. On what principle their selection 
of literature is made, I cannot say. I know only 
that amongst the latest additions of new works to 
my Hohenbraten library are—TZhe History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling, Burder’s Pleasures of Religion, 
Sheridan’s Dramatic Works, Maturin’s Sermons, Eveli 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, and Sir Charles Grandison, 
Some of the titles appear in the catalogue funnily 
travestied. Then Tausends a Jear was tolerably intel- 
ligible, and The Fetch of Bracon could be under- 
stood; but Sim the Scavenger, by the author of 
Emilia Wyndham, was a poser. Such an incongruous 
juxtaposition of coarse and refined, high and low—St 
Giles and St James with a vengeance—was more 
than my philosophy could fathom; so, asking to see 
the volume in question, I found the title was simply 
the Teutonic version of Mrs Marsh’s clever novel, 
Time the Avenger. 

A German comedy is a very ponderous afiair 
indeed—more doleful than a French tragedy, more 
tedious than a parliamentary blue-book. As to its 
wit—save the mark!—Sydney Smith. himself would 
have grown dull beneath the soul-chastening inflic- 
tion. Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. I firmly believe that English literature, in 
its full extent, is the finest and richest in the world; 
and although it is good and pleasant to study other 
languages, and become acquainted with the various 
works contained in them, yet he who knows no 
other than his mother-tongue, will never, during the 
course of the longest life, be able to exhaust the 
treasures. hidden in that ancient well of English 
undefiled, 


MY THREE WOOINGS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Wui sz I waited at the railway station, a train in the 
contrary direction to the one for which I was waiting 
stopped at the station. There were no passengers 
to alight or depart, and it did not stop half a 
minute. I looked vaguely in at them as they looked 
vaguely out—it was again in motion; the hiss and 
the snort, and the grunt of the mighty animal, all a 
novelty to me, excited my attention; but through it 
all I heard a sound, a voice, a sudden exclamation, 
and my name was spoken in a tone I should have 
recognised anywhere. A face looked out from one of 
the carriages—it. was her face—Hester’s! I could not 
tell if she were altered; I only saw it was herself, 
and she was gone. The train whirled on, and I stood 


the | like one bewildered. 


I was roused by the ringing of another bell, and a 
bustle among the porters; the up-train was arriving. 
My first impulse had been to start off in the direction 
in which I had seen Hester going ; but the utter im- 
possibility of a clue to where she was going stopped 
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me. Still, I had seen her; she lived; she had 
recognised me, and this was such unutterable happi- 
ness, that I thought nothing of obstacles, and almost 
forgot my ticket and other necessary preliminaries 
before I took my seat in the train for London. 

I had the carriage to myself till we stopped at the 
next station. There a britzska was waiting, in 
which sat a lady so muffled in furs and veils that I 
could not distinguish her features, for I had not yet 
become accustomed to the desolate feeling that I was 
unlikely to meet any face I knew. A footman and ‘a 
little foot-page’ were busied in bringing luggage; then 
there entered the carriage where I sat a dapper little 
French damsel, bearing a load of cloaks and cushions, 
which she arranged very carefully and daintily on the 
seat opposite to me, with a smiling ‘ Pardon, monsieur, 
si je vous dérange.’ The page then handed her a 
basket, which might have contained a sleeping infant, 
so carefully was it passed from one to the other, and 
so warmly enveloped in a satin wadded coverlet. A 
sharp snarling bark betrayed its inmate—a very small 
white poodle, that appeared to entertain an une- 
quivocal dislike to travelling, however commodiously 
his journeys were arranged. The bell rang, the dog 
barked, and the little French abigail was in great 
trouble. 

* Toinette, Toinette, mamma wants you directly,’ 
screamed a child’s voice. 

‘What can I do with Mouton? He’ll jump out if I 
leave him,’ said she in veritable distress. 

‘I will take care of the dog,’ I replied. 

She scarcely stopped to thank me, but sprung out 
of the carriage to assist her mistress, whom I expected 
to find some helpless invalid, and scarcely changed 
my opinion as I saw the bundle of shawls and veils 
approach which I had seen in the britzska. 

*No time to lose, ma’am; train just starting,’ 
exclaimed the guard. 

But the lady did not hurry her languid, haughty 
pace. I thought, however, that it was only in 
bravado, for she jumped into the carriage lightly 
enough. She drew back when she saw me, and said : 
*Toinette, did I not desire you to get me an empty 
carriage all to myself?’ 

*Yes, miledi; but monsieur is so very aimable, and 
take such good care of Mouton.’ 


At this moment, my thoughts travelled many years | her 


back, and I remembered my first introduction to 
Justina, and her appropriation of my Skye terrier. I 
saw her again as she sat on the floor coaxing the 
wounded animal, and her long wild curls dropping to 
the carpet. I fell into a reverie, and forgot to observe 
whether the lady of the shawls and cloaks had lifted 
her veil. A tall lank girl, about fourteen years old, 
dressed in very short petticoats and a child’s flapped 
hat, had also taken her place in the carriage by the 
side of Mamselle Toinette. This young lady was 
evidently not on good terms with Mouton, and 
frequently elicited a snarl by sundry sly pinches, an 
amusement she seemed greatly to enjoy. 

* Look, ma—look how cross he is; how he hates me.’ 

*Zittie, darling,’ returned the lady, soothing the 
snarling favourite—‘Zittie, beauty! has zou got a 
naughty cruel sister!’ 

‘La, ma! how can you talk so! Sister, indeed !’ 

‘Rosamond, child, you are quite beyond me—you 
are so boisterous. I shall be so glad when your new 
governess comes. Toinette, have you got my salts? 
Dere den, sant we be glad, Mouton, zou love, sant we 
be left in peace?’ 

It was very strange, but in the tender accents, 
pronounced in a jargon supposed to be suited to 
canine comprehension, I seemed to hear a tone that 
vibrated in the past. 

The languid, fine-lady voice in which she addressed 
her daughter dissipated the illusion, but it always 


returned when she talked to Mouton. ‘Surely, surely, 
I had heard that voice.’ I became quite anxious that 
she should raise her veil, and it was not very long 
before my curiosity was gratified. The thicker veil 
thrown off, there was a pink bonnet enveloped in a 
shower, or what, I believe, ladies call a fall of blonde; 
under that there were roses, and a fall of ringlets; 
under these there was a highly rouged cheek, then 
there was a double chin, for the lady was fat, unmis- 
takably, unmanageably fat, in spite of staymakers, 
For one moment, I turned away almost disappointed ; 
I had never seen the face before. My world was a 
world of strangers—if they were not friends of twenty 
years’ standing, they were nothing to me—I had no 
acquaintances. 

I was soon deep in the past, my thoughts following 
Hester Dering, whom I had so distinctly recognised, 
and was determined some way or other to trace. 
Again I was aroused by the tone of the fat lady 
coaxing her dog—she was looking my way too, and 
smiling. Her teeth were white and even; she really 
was a very fine woman, especially when the knot 
of her pink bonnet-ribbon rather concealed the 
double chin. That smile again—the cheek puckered 
into certain well-known dimples. Yes, I had recog- 
nised her! It was the May-rose, very full blown 
indeed; and the pale stripling girl at her side was 
her daughter. How strange it sll seemed! She 
had not recognised me, and I resolved not to make 
myself known, unless she discovered me herself. I 
had the precaution, therefore, to disguise my voice— 
that sure and changeless token of identity, and began 
by making friends with Mouton, who received my 
advances rather sulkily, and eyed me suspiciously, as 
though detecting something amiss in my sudden huski- 
ness. Sundry civilities then passed as to the putting 
up or letting down of windows, the interchange of 
Punch and the Illustrated News. Fair Rosamond was 
reprimanded for indulging in a loud aside to Toinette 
as to my personal appearance; my brown face and 
gray hair I heard discussed. 

‘Rosamond, Rosamond, be quiet. Oh, what a 
blessing it will be when your governess comes! 
Won't it, Mouton ?’ 

Then turning to me: ‘It is such a difficult age to 
manage; you would hardly believe how tall she is of 
age, and how young she is!’ 

*I should hardly believe her more than six years 
old, to look at her mother,’ said I. 

‘Oh, you flatter me: she is only just eleven—such 
a may-pole. Do you know this part of the country?’ 
she continued, quite graciously. ‘That large house 
on the hill is Sir Lindesay Wolsey’s, a cousin of Sir 
William Coddleton’s. Oh, I forgot’—with a languid 
smile—‘ you do not know me—Lady Coddleton!’ 
and she gave a sort of self-introductory bend. I 
bowed, and felt I ought to say something; but as I 
was not prepared with a fictitious name, I said some- 
thing about honour and pleasure, and then, rather 
4 propos to nothing, asked if she knew whether Miss 
Warner’s place was in this part of the country. 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘do you know her? She is a 
neighbour of mine, and I see a great deal of her in 
the country. You know, one must patronise one’s 
country neighbours.’ 

I looked at the portly Lady Coddleton, not at the 
May-rose, and smiled internally at the idea of her 
patronising Justina Warner; in fact, I felt rather 
angry at her presumption. 

‘When I knew Miss Warner,’ said I, ‘she did not 
require much patronising.’ 

‘Oh, they say she was quite gay when she was 
young ; but ever since I have known her, she is just 
a mere humdrum—no style, no fashion about her. You 
never saw such bonnets as she wears. And then one 
meets nobody at her house but missionaries, and low- 
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hurch preachers, and district-visiting old maids, and 
converted Jews, and that kind of people ; nobody one 
ever saw before, or ever wished to see again. That 
odious Mr Smalley too!’ 

* Ha!’ said I. 

Lady Coddleton stopped, and seemed suddenly to 
recollect that I was a stranger; but once in the talk- 
ing vein, it was not difficult to set her off again. 

‘Perhaps you are evangelical,’ she said ; ‘and if so, 
of course you have heard Mr Smalley.’ 

*No,’ said I—‘no; I have only heard his name.’ 

‘Of course, I dare say, you have heard he is going 
to be married to Miss Warner ?’ 

‘Married!’ exclaimed I, quite startled out of my 
prudence. ‘I thought—I fancied he was a married 
man.’ 

‘Is he indeed? You don’t say so!’ said.the lady, 
with the eager satisfied air of a gossip who has just got 
anew bit of scandal. ‘ Well, I always thought there was 
something sly and underhand about him; and I am 
quite sure he wears a wig. But I think, as a friend, 
somebody ought to tell Miss Warner.’ 

‘Oh, pray don’t think,’ said I—‘don’t imagine I 
know anything about it, or about him. But why 
should Miss Warner be told ?’ 

*O dear, I thought you knew that it is said she 
is going to be married to him. Nobody ever knew he 
was married before. Did dey, Mouton, ittie darling ?’ 

She always softened off the edges of her speeches by 
a tender appeal to Mouton. I was rather astounded 
by what I heard, and had a very pardonable curiosity 
to hear more ; but I was afraid of any direct questions, 
lest I should be interrogated in my turn. 
mond came to my aid. 

‘La! ma, it is not Mr Smalley at all that’s to 
marry Miss Warner. Don’t you know it’s the new 

n? 

‘Parson! Rosamond, who taught you such a vulgar 
expression, and what should such a child as you know 
about it? Mouton is quite shocked at you.’ 
nal Pray, let us have Miss Rosamond’s news, however,’ 

L 


‘No, I won’t tell you now,’ said the precocious 
young lady, ‘though I do know a great deal more. 
Nurse Andrews told me; and you know, ma, her 
husband is Miss Warner's coachman.’ 

‘So he is,’ said Lady Coddleton with an air of 
conviction. ‘ Well, dear child?’ 

‘Why, old Mr Fullerton has got a new curate at 
Stoke Leigh. Such a nice young man, nurse Andrews 
says he is; only he likes to be called a priest, and not 
a curate; and he has church ever so many times 
a day; and he won’t dine out on a Friday; and Miss 
Warner wanted to convert him—I don’t know what 
for, nor what to; and so Mr Howard de Lacy, that’s 
his name—such a pretty name, is not it?—Mr Howard 
de Lacy has quite cut out Mr Smalley—and John 
Andrews is always going up to the parsonage with 
notes and game, and sometimes little baskets of fruit 
and flowers; and John Andrews thinks ’—— 

The gossiping came to a sudden end by the stopping 
of the train. I was so anxious to avoid recognition 
that, after a very hasty offer of my services, which 
I scarcely waited to have accepted or declined, I 
quitted the carriage, feeling a strange sensation of 
relief in thus leaving the woman who had been the 
object of my early, and, as I then thought, my unchang- 
ing love. There was something humiliating in feeling 
myself, and seeing her, so altered. The change in her, 
the loss of the whole identity so plet thing 
left even to interest me. Simplicity and mere pretti- 
ness, had these been, then, the only charms she had ? 
Now, she was an empty, vain, and vulgar woman. 
Oh, May-rose, would I had not seen thee again, thus 
| thus divested of all bloom. These thoughts 


recurred, with others not less gloomy, as I sat at my 
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solitary dinner at the hotel. The account I had 
heard of Justina was not pleasant, but somehow I 
was sensible of a certain feeling of relief as I recalled 
it. One thing was certain—her engagement, if such 
she considered it, with me was as yet unknown, and 
the vision I had seen of my beloved Hester made me 
long to be free again. I was rather annoyed at Lady 
Coddleton not having recognised me—was I then 
grown such an old fellow, such a 


Grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore, 


that I was not to be known again? I was not five- 
and-forty yet, but then the climate—the climate. A 
new idea came to -me, which I was resolved to work 
out. I almost laughed aloud as it presented itself in 
various bearings, and then my constitutional shyness, 
which seemed to have returned upon me with almost 
boyish force, or rather weakness, made me look upon 
it with dismay. My idea was to act upon the change 
in my appearance made by fifteen years’ sojourn in 
India, and to present myself, like a lover in a vaude- 
ville, to Justina Warner as some other personage 
than myself. The difficulty was in the personage I 
should represent. After various cogitations, I resolved 
on a very matter-of-fact course, which was to write a 
letter to Miss Warner, introducing an imaginary 
friend of my own, and pleading indispensable business 
to excuse my own delay in visiting her at Whitethorns. 

All was satisfactorily arranged—‘ Miss Warner 
would be delighted to receive any friend of mine,’ and 
had fixed the day for my visit. 

Behold me, then, rather nervous and very shy, 
disdaining a black patch, and trusting to my Indian 
bronzing for disguise, following the name of Mr John 
Wood into the drawing-room of Justina’s house. There 
was a sound of many voices, and it was a relief to me 
to see quite a large party assembled. I gave my name 
to the servant, and a lady at the further end of the 
room rose and advanced to meet me. Justina Warner, 
was it indeed herself? The jetty and luxuriant hair 
which had been her chief characteristic was closely 
confined under a cap of almost Quaker-like plainness 
—there was a sharp angular look in her whole figure, 
and something alarmingly decided in her countenance. 
At the time I speak of, the fashion of female attire 
was full and flowing, even beyond the requirements of 
the strictly graceful—flounces, furbelows, and hanging 
sleeves were the order of the day: this made the 
absence of all such ornament the more conspicuous in 
Justina’s appearance. She wore a black or dark silk 
dress, clinging close to her thin spare figure, which 
made her look like a very elderly charity-girl. 

She advanced to meet me, and as she spoke, her 
voice reminded me so strongly of the past, that I was 
instantly alive to the necessity of disguising my own. 
There was one sudden, quick glance at my face, but 
it subsided into a blank coldness. I was provided 
with an ear-trumpet, and I wore spectacles. I could 
have wished there had been more feeling in the tone 
with which she shouted to me her inquiries after my 
health, and asked when she should see me at White- 
thorns. Seeing she did not the least recognise me, 
I apologised for my own absence with great unction, 
and gaining courage to look round, I discovered in 
one of the party Lady Coddleton. This considerably 
complicated the ‘situation ;’ but a sense of amuse- 
ment came to my relief, and helped to free me from 
embarrassment. 

Lady Coddleton bowed and smirked, and I took 
refuge by her side. Justina said: ‘Oh, you know my 
good neighbour, Lady Coddleton, Mr Wood—will you 
take her in to dinner ?’ 

Of course, I could do no less than bow acquiescence ; 
and found myself with the over-blown May-rose by 
my side at the dinner-table, rather embarrassed by 
having to keep up my character of deafness, as she 
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only required a listener, and I was afraid to trust my 
voice more than I could help, fearing it might be 


recognised. 

Justina took the head of the table, and at her right 
hand was a tall, thin, youngish man, who had handed 
her in. His features were finely formed, and his 
countenance pleasing, though somewhat melancholy. 
The peculiar character of his dress made me imme- 
diately recognise him as the ‘nice’ young clergy- 
man who liked to be called a priest. 

‘Mr Smalley is cut out indeed,’ said Lady Coddleton 
to me confidentially. ‘I do wonder which will say 


I affected not to hear this remark, but bowed in 
polite deafness. 

I was intently watching Justina, and observed a 
tall, stout, florid-faced man, with very black hair, 
whom I took for the butler, fidgeting behind her 
chair. She looked annoyed and disconcerted, and 
turned, as I thought, to give him some particular 
order about icing the champagne. His reply was in 
a low tone; and with an air of deference and humility, 
he laid his hand on his waistcoat, and raised his eyes 
to the ceiling, all of which I thought was an odd 
pantomime fora butler; but still more was I surprised 
to see him take the vacant seat at the bottom of the 
table, opposite to Justina, looking round with an air 
of meek triumph as he did so, and waving his hand 
in a patronising way to the tall thin man at Miss 
Warner’s right, who forthwith said grace, and all sat 
down to table. 

‘Well, this is something new!’ said my loquacious 
neighbour. ‘Nobody ever sits there but the general ; 
and now there is Mr Smalley sitting at the bottom 
of the table, and Mr Howard de Lacy at the top. 
Which is it to be, 1 wonder? How odd my meeting 
you in the train! But you have not asked after 
Mouton—poor, dear, little Mouton. I have brought 
him here with me. We stay till next week. I 
have brought the child too. Poor dear Miss 
Warner is always so kind in asking her and her 


‘No, thank you. You see I can talk while you eat 
your soup;’ and thus she ran on, making me almost 
wish myself deaf in reality. 

‘Lady Coddieton,’ said Mr Smalley blandly, from 
the end of the table, ‘might I have the honour, the 
happiness of a glass of wine with you? Which do 
you take? Chanipagne ?—not that I should presume 
to dictate.’ 

As he said this, he bowed over the table, and raised 
his eyes to hers in a very insinuating manner. I 
thought I saw a quick glance towards Miss Warner, 
as if to watch the effect on her; but she was earnest 


‘I-mean,’ he continued, ‘is he a Christian ?’ -| 


‘Very fortunately, he is deaf,’ said Justina Warner 
from the top of the table, ‘or he might not approve 
such a question, made in such a public manner.’ 

The eves were now thrown beseechingly at Justina. 

‘In all humilarty,’ he began, ‘I beg pardon, if I 
have offended ; but I ’oped Miss Warner would have 
felt and sympathised with my anxiarty on meeting a 
stranger pilgrim in the land, to ask, in all sincerarty, 
whither he is bound—whether he is a brand—whether 
he is a sheep or a goat.’ 

Justina rather sharply answered: ‘There is a time 
for all things, Mr Smalley.’ 

And I could not help remembering a time when 
she would have laughed outright at such a speech. 

Nothing very interesting occurred during dinner: 
Mr Howard de Lacy scarcely spoke above a whisper 
with Justina. When the ladies retired, Mr Smalley 
took a vacant seat next me, providing himself with 
two dishes of candied fruits within reach, and helping 
himself to bumpers every time the bottle passed. 

I found De Lacy frank, though timid, intelligent, 
though with strong prejudices. He interested me 
very much; and the more so, as I had been prepared 
for a mere priestly coxcomb—a species of vanity most 
especially abhorrent to me—because its meanness and 
littleness appear doubly despicable while sheltered 
under a sanctuary that is in itself inviolable. 

We were the first to obey the summons to the 
drawing-room, and continued in conversation as we 
entered. He grew abstracted, however, and I saw 
him colour as he glanced to where Justina sat. ‘That 
is all right,’ I thought. ‘I will try and find out if he 
cares for herself or her fortune.’ 

Seated at a round table, a fair assemblage of pink 
cheeks and white muslins, were busily engaged in 
sewing and making a variety of coarse garments for 
poor people ; nor these only, but an infinite choice of 
what are called fancy articles for a bazaar. Not that 
I found this out by intuition, for I was considerably 
puzzled as to what was the possible object of their 
employment—the strange-shaped pieces of red cloth 
I saw cut and stitched, and the small dolls in very 
unpicturesque nudity. Then the confusion of tongues 
that prevailed, the constant appeals to Miss Warner. 
‘Oh, Miss Warner, where shall I find anything to 
make a sack for my chimney-sweep? He is sucha 
lovely chimney-sweep!’ ‘Three flannel petticoats 
and six pen-wipers, a baby’s cap and a spectacle- 
wiper: is that enough for one lot?’ ‘And the bou- 
quets! we’ll make them pay plenty for the bouquets ; 
half-a-crown apiece—shall we, Miss Warner? and 
take no change?’ Justina sat a little apart, and was 
evidently bored. I noticed all this as we entered the 


ly | first drawing-room, which opened into ‘the one in 


engaged in talking to Mr Howard de Lacy, and the | which they sat, before our entrance was perceived. 


coquetry of Mr Smalley failed in its effect. Lady 
Coddleton bowed languidly, and preferred champagne. 
Still doubling himself over the table, Mr Smalley 
continued, raising the whites of his great round eyes 
to hers: ‘May I presume to ’ope you are well taken 
care of? Is there nothing I can assist your ladyship 
to? and in all humilarty and sincerarty, might I 
solicit an introduction to your agreeable neighbour ?’ 

Lady Coddleton did not look quite so disgusted at 
this address as I expected she would. Though a 
falling-star, Mr. Smalley had been a star, so she 
introduced me to him, which I affected not to hear. 
I saw him bowing to empty space, while I pretended 
to be examining the dish opposite to me. 

‘Mr Smalley wishes to be introduced to you, Mr 
Wood,’ said Lady Coddleton, again raising her voice. 

I bowed this time in reply; and Mr Smalley said 
behind “y hand to Lady Coddleton: ‘Is your friend 
serious ?’ 


She elevated her pencilled eyebrows. 


De Lacy was standing irresolute, not venturing to 
approach Justina, when the further door opened, and 
a voice was heard: 

* Ah, my young friends, how lovely is your diligence 
in the cause of chararty! O that the worldly-minded 
and the scoffers would but consider and bring it home 
to their own buzzoms! 


How doth the little busy bee °>——_ 


At this period of the discourse, Justina rose suddenly, 
and walking towards the place where Mr de Lacy 
and I stood—‘I daresay,’ said she somewhat abruptly 
to me, ‘you have no such things as fancy-fairs in 
India, and I think our mutual friend told me you had 
been with him in India.’ 

I felt myself colour as I said: ‘ Yes; we were very 
much together. Our Indian ladies are much too 
indolent and languid for anything of the sort. To be 
busy, is quite an unknown word with them.’ 

* Be kind enough,’ she continued, ‘ to tell me some- 


mes 
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thing real and practical as to the state of their minds. 
I have had it in contemplation to raise funds and 
send out missionaries among the ladies of Calcutta.’ 

A glass-door leading to the lawn stood open, and 
Justina led the way into the garden, leaving her 
young fancy-workers to themselves and their own 
counsels. 

‘But how would you choose your envoys or 
missionaries, that they should be different from those 
of the established church, and what authority would 
they bear among a class much the same as your own 
in England?’ said De Lacy, mildly interposing. He 
had joined us as we passed out. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said she, ‘it would be difficult to choose 
them. Why should they not be women?’ 

He laughed outright. It was a hearty laugh, with- 
out the least tincture of a sneer, and I liked him for 
it. The infection caught me, and I laughed too. 

‘What! you, too, find my notion merely ridiculous,’ 
said Justina, but not angrily. 

‘Forgive me,’ said I; ‘but there is something to me, 
an old Indian, irresistibly ridiculous in your charit- 
able notion of sending out a freight of governesses 
for the fashionable ladies at Calcutta. Why not send 
your missionaries to Paris, or Rome, or—charity 
begins at home—to London or Brighton, or still 
nearer home ?’” 

T could not resist glancing towards the end of the 
room, where, through the open window, might be 
seen Lady Coddleton reclining on an ottoman, dividing 
her conversation between Mouton and an anti-fancy- 
fair lady, on a visit in the neighbourhood. 

Justina answered my glance by saying: ‘You are 
tight ; and it is curious enough that she has got 
just such a m as she wants, if she did but 
know it.’ 

*Mr Smalley ?’ said I, glancing towards that gentle- 
man, who was still at the bazaar-table, piously flirting 
with the silken curls and white muslins. 

Justina’s brow darkened for a moment, but the 
shade gave place to one of those gleams of irresistible 
amusement, that brought her back to me completely 
as in days long past. Miss Rose, or, as her mother 


called her, Rosamond Coddleton, had joined the group | beh 


at the table, and, at this moment, had selected a 
chimney-sweep doll, which she held up, and made 
gesticulate in ludicrous imitation of that reverend 
gentleman’s action. 

Justina held up her finger, and called Rosamond to 
her, who came looking very disconcerted, till she 
detected Miss Warner’s involuntary smile. 

‘No,’ Justina replied to me, ‘not Mr Smalley, but 
— Rose, my dear, where is Miss Marston to- 
night ?’ 

*O dear, I wish you would ask her to come down, 
dear Miss Warner. She stays moping up stairs, and 
she won’t come down, now there’s company. 
declare Ill go up stairs again, if she won’t, and stay 


‘Now,’ continued Justina to us, ‘this young 
woman, this Miss Marston, is just a specimen of ’—— 

*Woman’s mission,’ ventured Mr de Lacy. 

‘No, no! I will not be laughed out of my notion 

time. Besides, Miss Marston is perfection.’ 

‘What a dreadful woman she must be!’ said I. 
‘She would never do in India.’ 

‘Now, I am quite determined to introduce her to 
you,” said Justina: ‘ you shall see I am in earnest.’ 

‘Call Miss Marston a dreadful woman!’ exclaimed 
Rosamond indignantly. 

‘Oh, but,’ said I, ‘I have such a horror of gover- 
. I always think of my sister in her back- 

Justina suddenly, for she was quick in all her 


movements, left the lawn, and entered the house with 
Rosamond. 


De Lacy looked at me searchingly ; then said with 
a strong effort: ‘Forgive me, if I presume too much 
on our short acquaintance ; but there is a question I 
must ask you: you are the friend of —— Tell me, 
is it true—that is, if it is not a matter of confidence— 
is it true that Miss Warner is engaged to your 
friend ?’ 

‘I will answer you candidly,’ said I. ‘A sort of 
engagement was made while my friend was in India: 
it rests with Justina Warner to cancel that engage- 
ment if—if she has repented it, as one of her hasty 
decisions. Will you be equally candid with me? 
You are interested in the question. Do you think, 
can you imagine, it is Miss Warner’s wish to cancel 
that engagement ?’ 

He blushed through his paleness like a school-girl. 

‘Forgive my plainness,’ I continued, ‘but I have 
strong reasons for urging a decided course. Will 
you tell me, then, plainly, if Miss Warner were 
free, would you propose to her yourself?’ 

He stepped back, quite in alarm. ‘Myself! Oh, I 
should never venture. I never could bear her refusal, 
and the scorn with which she might overwhelm me— 
me, a poor younger brother, she would think, seeking 
to marry an heiress. I have sometimes ventured to 
wish she were poor.’ 

‘But have you never tried to ascertain—have 
no notion how she stands affected towards you?’ 

*‘No—o. O no—not the least.’ 

Yet I saw his pale face brighten up, and a sort of 
hopeful gleam flit across it, which told another tale. 

* And suppose I should try to ascertain it for you ?’ 

He looked at me with doubtful wonder, and then 
said calmly but resolutely : ‘No; you have surprised 
from me a secret which I never meant to betray— 
you, a stranger. I do not deny it, I love Justina 
Warner more deeply than she is the least aware of. 
She treats me as a friend ; she has never seen in me a 
pretender to her hand ; if she did, I might forfeit that 
position which is now so dear to me. I love Justina 
Warner, but she shall never know it.’ 

‘ At least not through any other than yourself,’ said 
I, ope round, for there stood Justina Warner just 
ind us. 

De Lacy clasped his hands over his eyes, and 
looked as if he longed to make one bolt over the 
garden-wall. Justina looked disconcerted, but not 
displeased: no, I am certain she was not displeased ; 
and though the flush of animation and joy brought 
back herself in her young days to my fancy, yet not 
even my vanity could take umbrage. She was 
turning to go, but I caught her hand. 

‘Let me take the privilege of an old friend,’ I said— 
‘a very old friend.’—There was the same quick look 
at my face. 

‘It is!—it must be. How could I be so blind? 


I| Gerald! what a silly trick you have played me; I 


never will forgive you!’ 

‘Not quite so silly either,’ I replied, still retaining 
her hand: ‘I have made great discoveries by it. I 
have found out that I am fifteen years older; that 
such as I am now, you only consider yourself bound 
to me in honour, and frankly, and freely, and truly, I 
give you back your promise.’ 

‘What! you will not have me?’ said she, and 
looked out of her dark eyes with the merry, gipsy 
smile of the old days. She would have turned away, 
before I could answer, to join the rest of the party. 

What had become of poor Howard de Lacy I know 
not, but I found myself alone with Justina Warner. 
She said in her old quick manner, and with a sort of 
mutinerie that rather alarmed me: 

‘ And so you have come down in this melodramatic 
fashion to renounce me for ever?’ 

‘Not quite,’ replied I, laughing ‘Iam quite ready 
to fulfil our engagement, if—if you do me the honour 
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to insist on preferring a battered, scorched, gray- 
haired old Indian, to any one else in the world.’ 

She glanced at me askance, with eyes that looked 
very mischievous, in spite of the prim cap, to see if I 
was in earnest, then she turned her head away. 

‘Forgive me, dear Justina,’ I continued, ‘ and hear 
my justification. Since that decision, by which we 
both agreed to abide, I have ascertained the existence 
of one—of the one—in short, the only woman—the 
—lI mean Hester Dering.’ 

‘Thank you!’ said Justina, with the little reserved 
manner that belonged to the prim cap, ‘for that 
balm to my vanity. I thought perhaps you had 
gone distraught by a vision of your first love, Rose 
May, who, I dare say, exists somewhere too.’ 

‘Do you not know, then,’ exclaimed I, ‘ who Rose 
May is? And she, too, passes me as a stranger—it is 
truly heart-rending.’ 

All this time I was thinking of Hester's exclama- 
tion—she had known me at once. Just at this 
moment, there loomed upon us, at the end of the 
garden-walk, capacious Lady Coddleton, who had 
condescended to place the tips of her fingers on the 
arm of Mr Smalley, who was carrying Mouton on the 


r. 
‘There!’ said I—‘can you conceive it possible that 
was once my May-Rose! O world! O life! O time!’ 
Justina was almost too astonished to reply at first ; 
then she said : 
*Is it possible, Gerald! And you, too, whom I did 
not know, and myself—should you not have known 
? 


*O yes,’ said I—‘anywhere. Take off that odious cap, 
and you will look just like yourself. As you have been 
talking to me now, I quite wondered I had thought you 
altered at first. It is the mind that never alters, and 
now you are your own natural self. You have quite 
forgiven me, have you not, Justina? And if I may 
venture any advice—— But here comes poor De Lacy 
again. He will perhaps advise you better than I can.’ 

* He is so young!’ 

* And yet you, with that buoyant youthful charac- 
ter, which he so well understands, are younger still. 
I believe he sincerely loves you ; but he is poor, noble- 
minded, and sensitive: he shrinks from the idea of 
seeking you for your fortune.’ 

I did not wait for her reply, but turned down 
another alley, and left the two together. I felt happy 
and relieved that I was free, and my task of tracing 
Hester Dering was now, I thought, easy; though, 
from the failure of all former efforts, I was at a loss 
how to commence my search. Pondering on this, I 
wandered on still in the garden alone, till a bell, ring- 
ing from the house, made me turn my steps mechan- 
ically that way. A voice near me roused me from 
my dreams; it was that of Rose Coddleton. 

*There now, Miss Marston, there’s the tea-bell; 
and do, pray, come into the drawing-room as soon as 
we have taken off our bonnets. I shall go in now, 
and get my hair done smooth. I wish ma would let 
me have it turned up. I am sure Iam much too old 
~ plaits, only ma likes me to look quite a child, I 

now.’ 

The young lady darted off, jumping over a flower- 
bed, and scrambling through the shrubs, leaving her 
governess to follow; and I could not avoid meeting 
her as she walked leisurely along the narrow path of 
the shrubbery. We were close to each other before I 
looked up to observe her, and there—was it truth? 
Was it a dream, or the image that had so strangely 
filled my mind? It was really and truly Hester 
Dering. She stood not one moment irresolute; her 
recognition of me was as instantaneous as my own of 
|= then, with a smothered cry, she fell into my 


arms, and I clasped her close to my heart, as if I 
feared to lose her again. 


The tea-bell had rung in vain, and the closing even- 
ing alone reminded us to return to the house. 

Hester had passed through a life of sorrow and 
suffering since we had parted. I must only here 
briefly say what had led her to her present 
position. 

Her mother had died, and her father married again, 
foolishly, a young and frivolous wife. Her own 
marriage seemed the only chance of escape from a 
miserable home; but she refused all solicitations on 
this point, and by so doing, so entirely offended her 
father, that he made no opposition to her residing 
with the aunt (for her uncle was dead), with whom 
she had been before travelling that memorable sum- 
mer. With her aunt she passed some tranquil years, 
till she was summoned to attend lier father’s deathbed. 
He died of apoplexy, and never spoke after she 
arrived. His affairs proved to be in the greatest 
disorder, and except the settlement made on his 
widow, all that remained for Hester was a mere 
pittance. 

Most unhappily, too, the kind aunt, who had been 
more than a mother to Hester, suffered as well as 
herself from the ruin of Mr Dering, all her fortune, 
at her husband’s death, having been placed in his 
hands for investment. Thus reduced in circumstances, 
Hester had again to decline the renewed addresses of 
a very disinterested admirer; but she would not leave 
her aunt, whose health was in a very declining state ; 
and removing to London, that wilderness where they 
might be the most unknown, Hester added to their 
small means of subsistence by selling her paintings 
and teaching music. 

At last, her aunt died; and till then she had never 
lost courage, nor felt entirely alone. She did not tell 
me—perhaps she has not told me yet—all she suffered 
at this time; sickness, poverty, and a despondency 
that made her unable to use the means that had 
before supported them both. They had changed 
their name with their fallen circumstances; and it 
was through the means of one of her musical pupils 
that Hester at last obtained a place as governess with 
Lady Coddleton. 

‘ And so, you knew me directly, Hester,’ said I, ‘in 
spite of my brown face and gray hair; and neither of 
the others did. And you, I don’t see that you are the 
least altered, though you have had a whole life of 
suffering to wear you down, while they have never 
had a care nor a trouble but of their own making. 
How is this?’ 

‘Because, I suppose, we knew each other by the 
soul, which “the others,” as you call them, never did. 
That never alters, dear Gerald, that never grows old.’ 


Hester and I were soon after married, and after- 
wards spent some time abroad. I had desired 
Williamson to write to me at Florence if any very 
desirable purchase of ‘house and land’ should come 
to his knowledge. He presently wrote accordingly, 
to tell me that Miss Warner's place, Whitethorns, was 
to be sold, and, in his opinion, would just suit me. 

I hurried to Hester with the letter, in which there 
was not a word of Justina, nor any reason given for 
the sale of her property. I then looked vaguely 
through the English newspapers. They were full of 
tidings of fearful interest, for it was at the height of 
the Crimean war—that sudden reality of horror which 
brought such bitter experiences of sorrow, privation, 
disease, suffering, and ‘sundry kinds of death,’ into a 
class in England with whom all this had before been 
as mere words. I had but few friends for whom to feel 
a personal anxiety, and Hester took the paper from 
my hands to look for marriages. An exclamation of 
amused surprise escaped her. 

*O Gerald! guess who is married ?’ 

‘Justina Warner, of course.’ 
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I the brave lady-nurses, ‘a sadder and a wiser’ 


‘Oh, you forget that marriage was fixed for the 
week after we left England. Guess again.’ 

‘No—tell me.’ 

‘Well, then, Lady Coddleton to the Rev. Samuel 
Smalley.’ 

I ought not to have been surprised, but somehow 
the identity of Lady Coddleton with Rose May flashed 
suddenly across me, and I felt almost personally 
insulted that she had made so foolish a choice: I felt 
literally ashamed of her and of my successor. Hester 
was lenient in her judgment, but could not discuss 
the subject without laughing. 

We had returned to London, and almost the first 
visit we received at our hotel in Albemarle Street was 
from Howard de Lacy. He was duly preceded by his 
card, or I should scarcely have recognised him, so 
worn he looked, so altered, and there was ay ominous 
hectic in his hollow cheeks. I felt sure there was 
something wrong, something amiss; yet, with that 
strange reserve only comprehensible between two shy 
Englishmen, we neither of us pronounced the name of 
Justina. 

Hester came suddenly in upon us, and at once 
exclaimed: ‘But Justina, why is she not with you? 
Is she well? ‘Tell me where I shall find her?’ 

It was some moments before he replied—the two 
red spots on his cheeks grew redder, and then quite 
pale. ‘Miss Warner,’ said he, ‘is in the Crimea.’ 

*In the Crimea !’ repeated I 

* Not married !’ exclaimed my wife. 

He wrung my hand, and was quite unable to speak. 
At last he said: ‘Gerald, she is a noble creature! I 
am not worthy of her, and ought not to complain. 
As you have been abroad, and have not perhaps seen 
the newspapers, it must come on you strangely 
enough; and the name of Florence Nightingale would 
tell you nothing. Her story seems, indeed, to belong 
to the age of saints and martyrs, and to give a touch 
of beauty and dignity to ours, a glory of courage and 
devotedness. But of Justina—do not ask me to tell 
you the details of how it all came about. She is one 
of the hospital nurses at Scutari.’ 

‘But, after all,’ I said, ‘ your engagement continues? 


She will return; and then ’—— 

He looked more disconsolate than ever. ‘No,’ said _ 
he; ‘all is over between us. The letters she has 
written to me since her departure have dissolved our | 
engagement.’ 

I was struck with his pertinacity in refusing every 
hope drawn from suggestions of caprice or instability | 
in his admired Justina. He seemed determined to | 
think her resolution irrevocable, and was so engrossed | 
with the idea of her sacrifice of himself, that he 
scarcely wished to see her come down from the 
pedestal where he had placed her. 

‘Poor De Lacy,’ said I, as he closed the door; ‘he 
will not live long: he looks as if he were going into a 
decline.’ 

*I don’t think so,’ said Hester, and she looked as 
incredulously hard as Barbara Alleyne herself; ‘at 
least, not for the love of Justina Warner.’ 


Two years after this, when Hester and I were 
quietly settled in our English home, Mr and Mrs 
Howard de Lacy came to pay us a visit of a ‘ parson’s 
week.’ Mrs Howard de Lacy was very fair, very 
girlish, with the clear transparent freshness and mild 
eyes of one of Francia’s Madonnas. She was a distant 
cousin of her husband’s, and they were so much alike 
that perhaps it was the only reason they had never 
before appreciated each other. Howard still coloured 
at the name of Justina Warner—a name never 
changed. She has kept a resolution at last! 

She returned from her pilgrimage among the last 


woman, but a much happier one. This time, it had 


not been the mere spurt of enthusiasm—a simply 
benevolent amusement; it had been reality ; charity, 
baptised in the fiery chalice of self-sacrifice. 

Justina Warner has found at length her vocation, 
and a worthy aim for her active energies. Her charities 
are not confined to one department—she helps the 
poor, teaches the young, and cures the sick. ‘Truth, 
however, compels me to state that hers is not such 
a complete reformation from all eccentricity and 
whim as I should feel proud to present my readers as 
a moral at the conclusion of this story. There are no 
such sudden transformations in real life. Yet few 
acquainted with Justina Warner as she is, would 
wish her different from herself. You would never even 
wish her younger—the handsome, cheery, matronly 
spinster! No husband invented on purpose could 
possibly have made her happier than she is. She has 
succeeded to a noble fortune, on the death of the 
general, and she has learned the lesson how to use it 
nobly, for she has studied the wants of others. 

We are all getting far into the ‘middle ages’ now, 
and often talk of these bygone days over Christmas 
fires and on summer holidays. We also talk of 
future ones; and there is a marriage on the tapis 
between my second daughter, Justina’s godchild, and 
Howard de Lacy’s eldest son. I did not half like it 
at first, but it was Miss Warner who insisted on 
gaining my consent. 


THE COMPLETE COURT LETTER-WRITER,. 


Ir there be any humble individual, such as the poet 
describes, conscious of possessing a turn for politics, 
but debarred by the lowness of his lot from meddling 
with affairs of state, we should recommend him for 
his comfort to borrow, if possible, to hire, if necessary, 
but by no means to expend his scanty capital in 
purchasing the Memoirs of the Court of George IV., 
by his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.* 
The title-page of these two bulky volumes looks so 
magnificent, while their contents are so unspeakably 
meagre and trivial, that we are at once involuntarily 
reminded of the cry of the fruit-sellers of Constanti- 
nople, who perambulate the streets of that capital 
with, ‘In the Name of the Prophet—-Figs!’ The 


| ducal editor has been arraigned by many, and pretty 


roughly handled for having made market of private 
confidences, and violated the sanctities of friendship, 
in publishing all this family correspondence; but for 
our own part, we acquit him very readily of all such 
crime. We are indeed almost led to believe that the 
accusations themselves must have been made by his 
literary friends, to give a piquancy to a somewhat 
insipid performance, and to swell, by the ‘ puff oblique,’ 
the sails of a couple of far from clipper schooners. 
If the relatives of the ancient correspondents of the 
House of Buckingham have any real cause for anger, 
it seems to us to lie in this—that their ancestors are 
now held up to the British public in the disagreeable 
light of the worst and most twaddling letter-writers 
of their time. The literary effusions of some of the 
rulers of England’s destinies, thirty years ago, do, in 
truth, shew most ignobly like the tittle-tattle of 
elderly females in a provincial town; the only differ- 
ence being that the scandal, which forms the staple of 
both commodities, is in the one case the scandal of 
Bullock Smithy, and in the other, that of ‘the Cottage’ 
at Windsor. The sole peculiarity of the court-letters 
is their affected secrecy (whether original or editorial 


* Hurst and Blackett. 1859, 


we do not know), which reminds us of nothing so 
much as the mysterious behaviour of Messrs Pike 
and Pluck towards Mrs Wititterly, who overcome that 
weak-minded lady with references to the D. of C., and 
the C. of B. It is Sir William Freemantle who writes 
as follows to the Marquis of Buckingham, from Engle- 
field Green—but we could better imagine it to have 
been Lady Freemantle to the marchioness : 

‘The K—— has been in this neighbourhood for the 
last fortnight, living in the greatest retirement ; his 
party consisting of very few—the principal object of 
course the Lady C——, who is here. They ride every 
day, or go on the water, or drive in a barouche; the 
K—— and her always together, separated from the 
rest, and in the evening sitting alone apart. I have 
heard of the Esterhazys—who called on a friend here, 
and said the evenings were triste @ mourir—no cards, 
no books, no amusement, or employment of any kind; 
Sir Benjamin and Lady Bloomfield, Lord C——, 
Nagle, Thornton, Keppel, and one or two more; I 
believe the Warwicks for two days; the Duke of 
Dorset. The secrecy that is preserved as to their 
pursuits is beyond all idea; no servant is permitted 
to say who is there; no one of the party calls on any- 
body, or goes near Windsor; and when they ride, a 
groom is in advance, ordering everybody to retire, for 
“the K—— is coming.” The private rides are of 
course avoided by the neighbours; so that, in fact, 
you know almost as much of what is going on as I do, 
excepting that the excess of his attentions and enjoue- 
ment is beyond belief.’ 

It is not too much to say that the person about 
whom the statesmen of England (including even the D. 
of W.) seem to have mainly concerned themselves in 
those days was Lady Conyngham; if the government 
had been an absolute monarchy, and she the queen, she 
could scarcely have occupied a more prominent space 
in these volumes; the terror of her being so great as 
even to dwarf the grave apprehensions entertained of 
the schemes of Lord John Russell for the total sub- 
version of the constitution, and establishment of a 
republic upon its ruins. After the death of Queen 
Caroline, it appears that Lady C—— was even looked 
upon as the arbitress of the K——’s matrimonial 
future ; since Goody Freemantle is found writing, as 
follows, to his gossip of Buckingham: 

‘The story abroad is, that they are trying to cook 
up a match for the king with a princess of Tour and 
Taxis—lI believe a sister of the Duchess of Cumber- 
land—and a sister of the Princess Esterhazy. Metter- 
nich is at the bottom of it. Query, whether Lady 
C—— will oppose or promote a match? Tf her lord 
would go, other objects might occur to her; indeed, it 
is hinted that she is trying to push her daughter for 
the prize. The Duchess of C—— had a long letter 
from the king a few days ago, full of the highest 
spirits. I think I have told you all I have picked up. 

Even when the K is ill, it is satisfactory to find 
that he can at least eat and drink very tolerably ; 
and Goody Freemantle, whom we guess to have had 
but a weak stomach of his own, has this to tell us: 
‘Previous to dinner, I thought his majesty looked 
dreadfully dejected and thoughtful; but when he 
had dined—professing to have no appetite—and ate 
as much as would have served me for three days, of 
fish—but no meat—together with a bottle of strong 
punch, he was in much better spirits, and vastly agree- 
able” The K—— was certainly a gross feeder, as 
well as ‘one who loved the mud, rising to no fancy 
flies,’ in other respects: we doubt whether many of 
his subjects could have acquitted themselves upon a 
sea-voyage as he did; upon the occasion, for instance, 
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when he went over to visit his faithful people in 
Treland, of which Goody Freemantle thus writes: ‘I 
don’t know whether you have heard any of the details 
from Ireland, but the conduct of the Irish is beyond 
all conception of loyalty and adulation, and, I fear, 
will serve to strengthen those feelings of self-will and 
personal authority which are at all times uppermost 
in The Mind. The passage to Dublin was occupied 
in eating goose-pie and drinking whisky, in which 
his majesty partook most abundantly, singing many 
joyous songs, and being in a state, on his arrival, to 
double in sight even the numbers of his gracious 
subjects assembled on the pier to receive him. The 
fact was that they were in the last stage of intoxica- 
tion. However, they got him to the Park. Lady C—— 
has been almost constantly at the Phenix Park, but 
has not appeared much in public.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, the carnal accompani- 
ments of goose-pie and whisky, we have the gratifi- 
eation of learning that the K—— had been taught 
an excellent lesson by a storm which occurred during 
his passage, although the particular channel of his 
religious feelings may appear somewhat singular. 

‘Lady Harcourt told me (Freemantle) his pious 
acknowledgment for his great escape of being ship- 
wrecked was quite edifying, and the very great 
change in his moral habits and religious feelings was 
quite astonishing, and all owing to Lady C——.’ But, 
indeed, it was not only courtiers who took these 
peculiar views of the K——’s favourite and Regnante 
of the Brighton Pavilion, insomuch as we are assured 
that the Scottish preacher, Irving, was wont to indi- 
cate her presence among his fashionable audience by a 
very delicate piece of flattery. ‘ Lauderdale told me,’ 
says the Lord Chancellor, ‘that when Lady —— is 
there, the preacher never speaks of a heavenly 
mansion, but a heavenly Pavilion. For other ears, 
mansion is sufficient.’ 

The true value of this Buckingham Correspond- 
ence—for Memoirs of the Court they are not—con- 
sists in their exhibition of the character of George 
IV. He seems to have really had some good and 
affectionate impulses ; and had he not been so unfortu- 
nate as to be a king, he would evidently have been 
a better man. In spite, however, of the title of First 
Gentleman in Europe, which some of his courtiers 
gave to him, he had scarcely any of the elements of 
a gentleman, even to begin with. Coarse-minded and 
licentious to a degree which we could not make 
intelligible to now-a-day readers, he had nothing to 
mitigate his animalism but an outside lackering of 
Manners, and even this was laid on so very thinly, 
that the real substance of The Mind was continually 
shewing itself through it. ‘His royal progresses,’ 
says one of the most intimate of his courtiers, ‘ were 
like the canvassings of a popular candidate for sena- 
torial honours ;’ while his fits of dignity, following, as 
they sometimes did, upon such familiarities as per- 
mitting his royal back to be slapped, were by contrast 
ludicrous in the extreme. The worst feature of his 
character was his overwhelming egotism and selfish- 
ness. His courtiers were always at their wits’ end to 
pamper him and keep him in good-humour. ‘I have 
been manufacturing an address from this neighbour- 
hood,’ writes one of them, to please the K—— with 
expressions of sympathy with him against the Q——. 
The good gentleman succeeded only too well, for his 
majesty was so delighted, that he insisted upon seeing 
some of the subscribers at his own table; at which 
gracious mandate the courtier was sorely distressed, 
since all those whose signatures he had so loyally 
obtained were ‘ perfectly unfit’ to be invited. 

Like some other indifferent kings of whom we have 
read, poor George was very sorry for himself when ill, 
and very frightened at the thought of his brother- 
majesty, the King of Terrors. His physician became 
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naturally enough one of his chiefest friends, nor did 
he ever feel quite easy during his absence. 


‘My pear Frrenp—For God’s sake, come down to 
me to-morrow morning. The melancholy tidings of 
the almost sudden death of my poor little niece * 
have just reached me, and have overset me beyond 
all I can express to you. Poor William’s letter, which 
is all affection, and especially towards you, refers me 
to you for all the particulars; therefore, pray come to 
me with as little delay as possible. I have not time to 
add a word more about myself. You will be a great 
consolation to me. Ever your most affectionate 
friend, G. 


The following letter to Lord Eldon manifests the 
Father of his People at least as much concerned for 
the gratification of his private pique as for the good 
of his country, and is not the only instance in which 
the K—— is displayed in a somewhat malicious and 
revengeful light : 

* Baicuton, January 9, 1821, 


*My pear Lorpv—As the court of law will now 

n within a few days, I am desirous to know the 
decision that has been taken by the attorney-general 
upon the mode in which all the vendors of treason, 
and libellers, such as Benbow, &c., are to be prose- 
cuted. ‘This is a measure so vitally indispensable to 
my feelings, as well as to the country, that I must 
insist that no further loss of time should be suffered to 
elapse before proceedings be instituted. It is clear 
beyond dispute from the improvement of the public 
mind, and the loyalty which the country is now every- 
where displaying, if properly cultivated and turned to 
the best advantage by misters, that the government 
will thereby be enabled to repair to the country and to 
me, those evils of the magnitude of which there can 
be but one opinion. This I write to you in your 
double capacity as a friend and a Minister; and I 
wish, under the same feelings to Lord Sidmouth, 
that you would communicate my opinions and 
determination to him. Always, my dear Lord, very 
sincerely yours, G. R’ 


Of the ostentatious manners, so foreign to our own 
times, of the days when George IV. was king, there 
are one or two remarkable examples; but even at 
that date they seem to have provoked ridicule or 
apprehension. Mr Charles Wynn gives the following 
account of the ordinary retinue of Lord Wellesley, 
then the King’s Lieutenant in Ireland—‘ as he took 
care more than once in conversation to style himself’ 
—who was visiting at Dropmore with Mr Wynn: 

‘In and about his carriage were five servants, 
among whom were two young gentlemen, between 
eighteen and nineteen, who, by the housemaid’s 
report, made his bed. (I should have thought one 
would have been sufficient to make or unmake it.) 
Lady Grenville was cruel enough not to repeat this 

em.” 

That Mr Hume and the economists were a terror 
to evil-doers in high places at the period of which 
we write, we can easily imagine, when we come upon 
such outrageous disbursements as these: ‘Hume 
has given notice of a motion for a committee to 
examine into the Coronation expenses, which is most 
embarrassing. It must, I suppose, be resisted; but 
true it is that the crown, made up of hired jewels, 
was kept till within the last three weeks, so that 
there will be twenty-two months’ hire to be paid, 
which might have been saved, amounting to L.11,000. 
The charge of L.24,000 for robes is also terrible.’ 

These robes may now be seen by any Londoner for 


in Baker Street, where also his majesty George =| 


is exhibited of the full size of life, apparelled in the 
said gorgeous vestments, and so fulfilling one of his 
chiefest missions while in the flesh. 


A SETTLER’S HOLIDAY. 


I map tried many phases of life, but none answered; 
perhaps the secret of my ill success was discovered by 
one of my neighbours, who remarked that I was ‘ Jack- 
of-all-trades, and master of none.’ However it might 
be, I grew poorer and poorer, until nothing seemed 
left to me but emigration. The Cape at that time 
offered great advantages to settlers, so thither I 
went. Government bestowed on me what was styled 
a beautiful farm, but I found it a lovely wilderness, 
on which the hand of civilised man had left no trace. 
Here, then, was abundant scope for my peculiar 
talents, and by their diligent exercise, aided by the 
services of a few Hottentots, I soon succeeded in 
erecting a house, and bringing under cultivation fields 
and gardens. Sheep and oxen I was compelled to 
purchase, but I obtained sufficient of them to dot my 
hillsides with their snowy fleeces and dappled hides ; 
and at the end of two years I sat down, well pleased 
to rest from my multifarious labours, beneath the 
shade of the vines and fig-trees, which were already 
beginning to spread abroad their arms. 

During all this time, I had never enjoyed a whole 
holiday, and my half ones had been few and far 
between; and when one day two of the neighbouring 
settlers asked me to join a hunting-party in the wilds 
of the neutral territory, I accepted their invitation 
with the delight of a boy. As my farm was nearest 
to the frontier, my companions joined me there the 
night before; and as soon us it was light, we started 
off for the place of meeting, some thirty miles 
distant. 

Away we caritered through green bowery lanes, 
perfumed with the starry blossoms of the jasmine, and 
aglow with the clusters of the scarlet geranium and 
the flowering laurel. On we dashed through little 
brawling rivers, and walked our horses up deep 
rocky gorges, where hundreds of monkeys leaped 
from ledge to ledge, mowing and chattering at us as 
we passed, and uttering shrill cries of anger as they 
sent down upon us whole showers of stones and 
branches, until at length we reached the wide rolling 
prairie. Then on we sped again, with the fresh 
morning breeze blowing through our hair, and exhi- 
larating our spirits; with the cloudless sky glowing 
above our heads, and the flowery wilds spreading far 
around us, dotted with herds of bounding antelopes, 
and here and there with the dark forms of solitary 
buffalo or gnu, or brace of terror-stricken ostriches. 

We had achieved about two-thirds of our journey, 
when we entered on a district checkered with 
clumps of trees, beneath whose shade the grass waved 
long and luxuriantly, and was thickly studded with 
flowers. Among them was one new to me, a sort 
of chandelier lily, of immense size and snowy white- 
ness, and I immediately resolved to obtain the bulb. 
Promising, therefore, to overtake my companions, I 
hastily dismounted, and throwing the bridle over my 
horse’s head, to insure his standing, and laying my 


the small charge of one shilling at Madame Tussaud’s | Tifle on the ground, I began to dig for my prize. 


* The infant daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Clarence. 


While I was thus busily scraping away the earth, 
my eye was attracted by some slight agitation of the 
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grass near me, which did not seem exactly the effects 
of wind: even as I looked, a strange wavy motion 
became distinctly visible; the next moment, with a 
sudden spring, an enormous snake rose up before me, 
glaring at me with fiery eyes and hooded crest, its 
open jaws emitting that low, yet terrific hiss, which, 
once heard, is never forgotten, and which appeared to 
agitate every one of the sparkling coils into which 
he had drawn his immense length. 

I was still on my knees, and for moments or 
minutes, I know not which—for they appeared to me 
hours—the snake and I remained motionless, gazing 
on each other; my very heart seemed to stand still, 
as my eye rested in horrible fascination on his 
hideous beauty. My blood curdled, and a deadly 
coldness shot through every limb, as if I were 
paralysed, and about to yield myself resistless to my 
fate. Suddenly, a full sense of my danger burst upon 
me, and uttering a wild cry, which seemed to appal 
even my fearful foe, I sprang to my feet, and rushed 
madly over the plain. 

That cry of terror soon brought back my com- 
panions, but ere they reached me, there was a second 
shriek, of fear and agony combined; it was from my 
poor horse, whom, on approaching nearer, we found 
struggling on the ground, with the huge shiny coils of 
the same snake wreathed round his neck and fore- 
legs. The next moment, three bullets were lodged 
in the body of the cobra da capello, quickly fol- 
lowed by three more, and with all haste, my poor 
steed was relieved from the remains of his terrible 


enemy. 

But there was a deep bite in the unfortunate 
animal’s lip; and even while we were bringing him 
water from a neighbouring pond, and endeavouring to 
aid and soothe him, the venom began to spread 
throngh his system, and he rolled and writhed in 
death-throes that were fearful to witness. I stood by in 
sorrowful silence, watching life thus ebbing painfully 
away from my patient and faithful servant, who had 
so often borne me through darkness, storm, heat, 
and weariness, and now dying the death I had 
myself so narrowly escaped. I shuddered as I watched 
its horrors, and they added deep fervour to the 
gratitude with which I thanked Providence for pre- 
serving me from such a doom. 

At length it was over; my good horse had uttered 
his last moan, and his sufferings were at an end, but 
I felt his death a mournful episode, that dashed the 
pleasure of my holiday, and had it been in my power, 
I would at once have returned home. But my friends 
would not hear of it, and remembering that there 
were now but two horses between three, and that I 
could not very well appropriate one to my own use, 
I agreed to proceed, being sure at the place of 
meeting of finding a remount. 

Before we again started, my companions resolved to 
measure the snake, and accordingly began stretching 
him out to his full length. While they were thus 
employed, a low hollow groan became faintly audible. 
The recent occurrence had so shaken our nerves, that 
we started back in alarm, as if we thought another 
snake had found another victim; but there was 
nothing to be seen. The next moment, a second groan 
floated by us, this time evidently issued from a 
thicket of brushwood close at hand. 

Supposing some wounded animal had there sought 
shelter, we instituted a wary search, lest our ac- 
quaintance should begin with his teeth or claws. 
Round and round we probed the leaves with our 
rifles, but without success, until one of my com- 
panions kneeling down, and looking among the roots, 
uttered a cry of triumph, as, lifting the branches, he 
brought to light the large, muscular form of a Caffre. 
Nearly insensible, if not dying, the poor wretch 
appeared to be, with the blood flowing from an 


assegai-blow in his side, and a broad bruise in his head, 
apparently inflicted by a knobkerrie. We at once 
set to work to bind up his wounds, and to attempt 
his resuscitation, and as soon as the sufferer was 
sufficiently revived, began to question him, in a 
mixture of Dutch and Caffre, as to the cause of his 
present plight. 

The wounded man’s dark countenance grew grim 
and stern as he related how, proceeding with a 
maranding-party into the colony, he had angered 
his chief, who with his own hand had thus wounded 
him ; and that he had crept into the thicket, where 
we found him, to die. <A glance of deadly hatred 
shot from his eyes as he added: ‘If the chiefs make 
good haste, they may yet catch Ketanoo before he 
reaches the Valley of Blue Lilies.’ 

The Valley of Blue Lilies! An exclamation of 
horror rose to our lips, and a pang of agony shot to 
my heart, for it was that lovely and beautiful valley 
where I had built my home, and where, but a few 
hours since, I had left my wife and little ones in 
fancied security. It was distraction to think that 
danger, perhaps death, was around those dear ones, 
and that I was far away, unable to defend them from 
the assaults of their fierce and pitiless foe, or, if I 
could do no more, to die with them. Without a 
second’s delay, I caught the bridle of the nearest 
horse, and sprang into his saddle: but ere I could 
start, my friends were round me. There was a 
momentary consultation, when it was resolved that 
Thornton should hasten on the only remaining horse 
to demand assistance at the nearest military post, 
and Staines hurry on foot to bring the hunters to 
our aid, while I should ride with all speed to Blue 
Lilies, to share the fate of its dear inhabitants. 

Swift as the wind, I swept over the level prairie; 
but ere I had gone many miles, the sun began to dip 
and lose itself behind the western hills, and night fell, 
leaving me with the worst part of my journey unper- 
formed. Still on I went, stumbling over monster 
ant-hills and into miry ponds, as I dashed on in 
the dim starlight; then I tore down a steep defile, 
bristling with the spear-like leaves of the clustering 
aloes, and saddened by the spectral euphorbias which 
waved their mournful branches above my head—on 
through rough, devious paths trodden by wild animals 
in the jungle, until I at length arrived on the banks 
of the Kroomkie River. At the same moment, the 
crescent moon came rising above the trees, casting a 
silvery light over hill and tree, and gently flowing 
river, and enabling me to seek for the ford by which 
I should have to cross. The Kroomkie was a small 
stream, flowing like a gleaming thread between high 
banks, whose steep sides were clothed with thorn-trees 
and lofty canes, compelling me to ride along the bank 
— I should reach a path leading down to the 
ord. 

As I rode on, even amid my anxiety, it struck me 
that some unusual sound disturbed the profound 
stillness of the wilderness. The brilliant stars and 
the young moon were gleaming in the cloudless sky, 
and not a breath of wind stirred the leaves; the birds 
had gone to rest, and the wild beasts had not 
yet left their lairs; still there was a sound, moment- 
arily becoming more distinct, as of a struggle or 
contest. Could it be the Caffre onslaught? But I 
remembered that Blue Lilies was still many miles 
distant ; and that, whatever its fate, no token of it 
could reach me there. The next instant, a bend in 
the stream brought the whole moonlit river full before 
me; and there was also the ford but a little in 
advance of me, into which two horsemen were entering 
from the opposite side, their dark forms contrasting 
with the silvery water, which scarce reached to their 
horses’ knees. were merry, too, and their 
echoing laughter came like mockery to the fears 
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which were wringing my heart, but I hastened for- 
ward to meet them, and entreat their assistance. 

Meanwhile, that strange sound grew rapidly on my 
ears, until it became a crashing of trees, and a roar 
as of a distant ocean. Then the gay laughter changed 
to a wild cry, as just above the strangers, the whole 
bed of the river became filled by an enormous wave, 
like a crested wall of water, rolling along with terrific 
violence. There was no space for attempt at escape 
or rescue, for the next moment the death-wave swept 
over its victims, burying them in its turbid depths. 

I stood by silent and appalled, while the torrent 
rolled by me, roaring, foaming, and bearing all before 
it in its headlong journey towards the sea. I had 
often heard of the freshets, which, occasioned by 
heavy rains among the mountain sources, or some- 
times the bursting of a natural reservoir, cOme down 
the rivers in gigantic waves, leaving death and desola- 
tion in their track; but this was my first sight of 
one, and truly a fearful scene it was: the late gentle 
river filled to the brim with a boiling, surging flood, 
dark, turgid, and muttering, laden with uptorn trees, 
and tangled branches, and with dead and struggling 
animals, all tossing wildly hither and thither, now 
thrown on the surface, now drawn into the eddying 
depths, as they were swept swiftly by. 

‘The next moment brought with it the remembrance 
that the freshet rolled between me and Blue Lilies, 
interposing a barrier stronger than iron, and more 
insurmountable than mountains. Should I venture, it 
would not be to aid those I loved, but to destroy my 
last chance of ever again seeing them; it would be 
idly casting away a life which might yet do them ser- 
vice, and that thought held me reluctantly back from 
the brink of the river. My only hope was, and oh! 
how earnestly I prayed it, that Thornton, who had the 
same river to cross, only nearer the sea, might have 
passed ere the wave came down, and so be able to 
bring aid to the dear ones, from whom I was so utterly 
divided. 

During all the remaining hours of that night, I 
paced the small open space beside the ford, well-nigh 
frantic with my detention, now vainly watching the 
brink for some sign of the river’s decrease, now look- 
ing up into the sky, fearing each moment to see the 
reflection of my blazing roof-tree, while I thought 
with agony of the unsuspecting feeble ones exposed to 
the ruthlessness of savages. ‘Then, as the night wore 
on, the voices of the wild animals rang wailingly 
through the bush—the hysteric laugh of the hyena, 
the moaning bark of the jackal, and the roar of the 
leopard, mingled now and then with the despairing 
cry of some wild animal swept down by the freshet 
—all tending to deepen my misery, and aiding me in 
conjuring up harrowing thoughts. 

Day at length dawned on the still brimming flood, 
and on me still watching beside it, while with every 
hour of forced inactivity my heart grew sadder and 
more despairing. Towards sunset, the force of the 
current began to abate, and the eddies to gurgle and 
mutter less angrily, so I resolved at once to attempt 
the passage. Owing to the long delay by the river- 
side, my horse was fresh, and full of vigour and cour- 
age; and when I rode him to a favourable spot, a 
little above the ford, he bounded in readily at a touch 
of the whip and spur, regardless that I was on his 
er and that I held a rifle uplifted in my right 

d. 

The next moment, the torrent was sweeping us 
down with all its force, and beating angrily against 
us, while my gallant steed, undismayed by the tur- 
moil, struck boldly and bravely out for the opposite 
bank; but where we gained a foot across, we lost a 
fathom in leeway, so powerfully did the current bear 
us with it, all the while surging and gurgling loudly, 
and muttering in my ears hoarse threats that I should 


never more tread dry land, but turning and twisting 
round among the eddies, be swept down, another 
trophy of the freshet’s might. 

I think they must have dinned a like threat in the 
ears of my good horse, for in the centre of the river 
he uttered a cry of fear, and throwing his head up 
higher, beat the water wildly with his fore-feet. 
Bending forward, but still holding my rifle and pow- 
der out of reach of the water, I tried with hand and 
voice to reassure him; but it was with little success; 
and more than once had the surges foamed over both 
horse and rider ere my horse recovered his courage 
and nerve again. Then the struggle was resumed, 
and arduous it proved; and while the result was yet 
doubtful, night closed in on the dark waters, adding 
to our difficulties and danger. Still the good steed 
toiled on bravely in the darkness, until at length his 
feet touched ground; the next minute, he scrambled 
up the bank, wearied and exhausted, but victorious. 

One roll on the grass, one minute to recover 
breath, and my horse was again ready for the 
road; and on we dashed through the darkness 
towards Blue Lilies. Every step I drew nearer home, 
deeper and deeper grew my anxicty and my fears; 
and when at length I could discern the faint outline 
of the embosoming hills, my heart seemed to stand 
still with terror of what the next few minutes might 
disclose. As I approached nearer the valley, all 
wore its usual aspect of tranquil repose; and for 
the first time since I had heard the evil tidings, a 
glimmering of hope crossed my mind. But when I 
reached the spot, I found it was the stillness of deso- 
lation; my house was a heap of smouldering ruins, 
my sheep-folds were torn down, my cattle-kraals 
empty, and it seemed no living creature remained 
within the valley to tell the tale of rapine, which 
none had arrived in time to prevent. 

Had this calamity fallen upon me without a mo- 
ment’s preparation, Ido not think it could have struck 
deeper than it did now. Slowly and feebly, like an 
aged man, I dismounted from my horse, and shrunk 
down beside the still smoking grave of all I loved, 
while the torrent of grief, and horror, and yearning 
for vengeance, that rolled over my soul, was deeper 
and more tumultuous than the waters of the Kroomkie, 
through which I had so lately struggled. 

After a time, a faint sound attracted my attention, 
and I looked up to see a light flash out from a ruined 
shepherd’s hut, far up the valley. Imagining some 
lingering Caffres to be there feasting on the spoil, I 
seized my rifle, and hastened up. But what could 
equal my surprise, my almost frantic joy, when, 
sitting around the fire in life and safety, I beheld 
those I so deeply mourned! A Hottentot herdsman 
had seen the approaching foe from the summit of 
one of the hills, and rushed in with the tidings in 
time for his mistress and her children to find safety 
in flight into the bush; and when the same Hottentot 
had ascertained the Caffres’ departure, they had 
returned again to Blue Lilies. 

Erelong, there was a trampling of horses in the 
valley, a lowing of cattle, and the loud voices of men. 
It heralded the arrival of Thornton and the military 
party he went to seek. On their way to Blue Lilies, 
they had crossed the ‘spoor’ of the abstracted cattle, 
and dashed on after them; and the freshet having 
prevented the Caffres crossing the river, they had 
taken them in the very act, and brought them and 
their booty back in triumph. 

That night, mirth and laughter echoed through 
the valley, from the camp-fire round which sat the 
successful military party and Thornton; and the 
voice of the roofless and well-nigh ruined settler was 
not silent. I had begun the world too often to be 
appalled that I had it to do once more; and all my 
regrets were lost in joy that my wife and children 
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were spared to me. The next day, with unflagging 
industry, I began the work of restoration; and in a 
few months, not a trace remained, save in my own 
memory, of the disastrous events of my holiday. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Taree months of real earnest work make the Easter we commend one of his facts to the attention of 


holiday come very acceptable to our scientific and 
learned societies; and now, having had a breathing- 
time, they are all busy with work that must be 
finished before the long vacation. The president of 
the Royal Society, Sir Benjamin Brodie, has given 
one of his two soirées to the Fellows and to savans 
generally ; and great was the gathering. Advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to exhibit some of the 
newest facts of science—as, for example, Mr Gassiot’s 
important and suggestive experiments with electrical 
discharges in a vacuum; Mr Wheatstone’s improve- 
ments in telegraphy, which render it possible to print 
500 letters a minute by telegraph—not quite 50,000, 
as some periodicals have erroneously announced. He 
calls it the Automatic writing telegraph, far easier to 
manipulate than the instruments now in use—so 
easy, that even an illiterate person could send a 
message. Surely eight letters a second will be rapid 
enough for all purposes. In a paper read before the 
Society of Arts, Mr Varley shews how the difficulties 
of submarine telegraphy may be overcome. Another 
Noticeable fact was Mr Warren De la Rue’s latest 
photographs of the moon, which are wonderfully 
distinct, and completely set at rest the question of 
rotundity. Looked at in the stereoscope, our satellite 
presents to us a solid globular face, with all its 
inequalities strongly marked; and if the gentleman 
who has lately tried to make the Astronomical 
Society believe that the moon is only a shadow 
thrown by the earth—if he will just take the trouble 
to look at these photographs, he will perhaps become 
aware of his error. Mr De la Rue has for some time 
been trying to get a silvered glass mirror for his 
telescope: should he succeed, we may look for lunar 
photographs far superior to the present—indeed, 
truly magnificent, for silvered glass reflects more 
light than the best speculum metal hitherto pro- 
duced. Let any one invent a process whereby a 
perfect parabolic glass mirror can be produced, and 
we promise him fame and fortune. 

In a conversation which arose at one of the evening- 
meetings of the Royal Society, Dr Tyndall mentioned 
certain observations which he had made during his 
ascent of Monte Rosa—namely, that a hole pierced 
with a stick or axe-handle in newly fallen snow 
appears of a blue colour. The endeavour to explain 
the phenomenon involves interesting questions in 
optical science; but the true explanation appears to 
be, that light is entangled among the flakes, and 
is reflected backwards and forwards by the minute 
crystals with endless repetitions, and thereby mani- 
fests itself to the eye of a blue colour. In the 
discussion which followed, mention was made of the 
blue colour of the Lake of Geneva, and of the Rhone 
in its passage by the city, which was attributed by 
Davy to the presence of iodine; but it is now shewn 
that the colour is simply due to the minute particles 
of mica which are poured in at the head of the 
lake, with all the mud borne from the glaciers ; and 
these, held in suspension, reflect the blue of the 


ur. 

Two or three papers on Glycol deserve passing notice 
on account of their importance to chemical science, in 
the view which they open into a wide field of dis- 
covery. On a future occasion, we shall be able to 


communicate particulars.—The demand for glycerine 
increases so largely, that soap-makers who, from time 
immemorial, have wasted glycerine with their refuse 
liquor, have been invited—as they say in Paris—to 
take measures for the separation beforehand of this 
valuable product.—Dr Frankland, who well sustains 
his reputation, is pursuing his researches on com- 
pounds of ethyl, and has described the results in 
an experimental paper, also before the Royal Society: 


homeopathists; it is, that the odour of the compound 
called distanethyl will produce all the symptoms 
of influenza, lasting for two or three hours, on the 
person who smells it. 

Mr Mallet has read a paper, with a hard scientific 
title, to the Institution of Civil Engineers, which may 
be explained simply as an inquiry into the means of 
knowing when large masses of wrought iron are as 
strong as they ought to be. The larger the mass, the 
more liable is it to the occurrence of flaws on cooling ; 
and it appears that overmuch forging is a cause of 
weakness.—Mr Roper believes that his process for the 
desulphurisation of coke will benefit all who work in 
iron, seeing that the purer the coke, the better and 
stronger will be the iron smelted therewith. The pro- 
cess consists in the using of an oven with a double 
bottom, through which, when the coke is in complete 
ignition, a flood of steam is forced, which rising through 
the smoke, carries off the sulphur. Should this be 
found applicable on a large scale, millions of tons of coal 
now useless and absolutely injurious in the manufac- 
ture of iron, will become available.—Mr Fleming, a 
civil engineer, has exhibited and described to the 
Canadian Institute, what he calls a new compound 
rail for railways, in which he ingerts a core to main- 
tain the continuity, and thereby practically does away 
with the joints; and as the two sides of the rail are 
made precisely alike, when the top is worn, it is turned 
upside down, and so will last for sixteen years. 

Cambridge is taking steps to apply the munificent 
fund bequeathed by the late Rev. R. Sheepshanks— 
namely, L.10,000, of which one-sixth is to be set aside 
to maintain an astronomical scholarship in Trinity 
College, while, with the remainder, the study of 
astronomy and of the sciences required in an astro- 
nomical observatory, is to be encouraged.— Professor 
Piazzi Smyth once more reminds the scientific world 
that the question of establishing a mountain observ- 
atory on Teneriffe ought not to be lost sight of.—For 
the convenience of shipmasters, the turret-clocks 
through all the long line of docks at Liverpool are to 
be united by telegraph, so that a captain watching for 
the stroke of one o’clock in any dock, will be able to 
compare his chronometer with the exact time flashed 
from the observatory.— Besides his astronomical 
reports, M. Le Verrier, of the observatory at Paris, 
is publishing daily bulletins of the weather from all 
parts of Europe; he gets the needful information by 
telegraph, and prints it, to circulate among meteorol- 
ogical observers ; and one of the results appears to be, 
that those who study the laws of storms, can tell 
beforehand what changes are likely to occur in the 
wind and weather. 

The question of spontaneous generation has been 
warmly discussed once more by the zoologists and 
physiologists of the Academy at Paris. Living 
creatures, microzoa, have been found generated on a 
tuft of hay placed with due precaution in other than 
atmospheric air, and after exposure to the temperature 
of boiling water. But the most eminent of the 
academicians doubt the theory and the fact: Professor 
Milne-Edwards, whose name ranks among the highest, 
sees no motive for believing in spontaneous generation, 
while there is every reason to believe that the smallest 
as well as the largest creatures are subject to the 
same law ; their existence only possible by procreation 
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from other living beings. He considers that in time, 
chemistry will be able to form all the parts that 
make up an animal body, but not to cause a genesis 
of animated organisms without the concourse of vital 
power. Yet, results have been obtained which can 
scarcely be explained otherwise than by the theory of 
spontaneous generation. 

At their anniversary meeting, the Geological Society 
gave their Wollaston medal to Mr Charles Darwin, in 
recognition of the eminent services he has rendered, 
both practical and philosophical, to geological science ; 
and to Mr Peach, the well-known naturalist, formerly 
of Cornwall, now of Wick, they granted their 
Wollaston fund ; he being, as Sir Roderick Murchison 
says, ‘an ingenuous, modest, energetic man, and a 
zealous, active, and sound geologist.’ The Society 
have caused experiments to be made on the coal sent 
from Tete by Dr Livingstone, and find it to contain 
but little of sulphur, iron, or gaseous matter, but 
plenty of ash. It is thought that a better quality 
will be found below the surface. Among other 
mineral matters brought before the Society, we notice 
a tin ore from Greenland, and various specimens of 
copper, zinc ore, and malachite, collected in the 
hills near Tabreez, forwarded by the Hon. C. A. 
Murray.—By the way, geology is not going to sleep, 
for a rival to the Society has appeared in the Geolo- 
gists’ Association, which already numbers some three 
hundred members. 

Dr Sicard of Marseille has formed an interesting 
collection of the products derived from the sorgho, 
the Chinese sugar-cane, which has been much talked 
of lately. The number 423 is already surprisingly 
large, and comprises portions of the plant itself, with 
the spikes and seeds; various kinds of flour made by 
grinding the seeds, and mixing the meal with other 
kinds of flour; specimens of sorgho bread; of sugars 
of different qualities; of the juice; of beer, cider, 
vinegar, and brandy, all made from sorgho juice; 
sorghotic acid; various dyes, carmine, red, rose, 
yellow, lilac, slate colour, and gray; besides other 
preparations. The doctor has, moreover, written and 
published two volumes concerning the sorgho, con- 
taining a description of the plant, and of the processes 
by which it is to be utilised. 

The Agricultural Society have just published a 
prize essay on the potato-disease, from which we 
quote a passage for the notice of those whom it may 
concern. The author, Dr Lang, says ‘the disease is 
of a fungoid nature, increased in virulency by atmo- 
spheric causes, That all manures are injurious, 
saving only lime and salt. That the earliest potatoes 
in ripening should be exclusively grown. That earth- 
ing up repeatedly with fine earth is the only effectual 
preventive to the ravages of the disease.’ 

We take the opportunity to mention here, that a 
correspondent, jealous for the honour of his country, 
reminds us that the operation of ‘ringing’ the 
branches of vines, as mentioned in last J/onth, has 
long been practised in England. An account of the 
operation appears in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society, published in 
1808. And that a fine specimen of the Poinciana 
Gilliesit is growing in the Botanic Garden at Kew. 

The Geographical Society, always fertile in attractive 
subjects at their fortnightly meetings, have had a paper 
on the Yang-tsze-kiang, as illustrated by Lord Elgin’s 
expedition up that mighty and long mysterious river ; 
and while this describes the stream, Sir John Davis, 
in another paper, gives a description of the valley 
through which it flows.—The Royal Engineers having 
just despatched a party for the survey of British 
Columbia, are required to organise a second party for 
service on the continent of Europe—that is, to survey 
and mark the boundary-line between Turkey and 

and between Turkey and Persia: a task 


that will occupy probably three years.—A small 
sovereignty is going a-begging: the king of Fiji offers 
to place his dominions under the protection of Eng- 
land, for the sum of L.9000.—Signor Miani, a Venetian, 
who has resided ten years in Cairo, is preparing an 
expedition to rediscover the source of the Nile, under 
the auspices of the French government, who con- 
tribute arms, ammunition, and professional assistants. 
The party hope to explore the river thoroughly, to 
penetrate to the south till they cross the equator, then 
turn to the east, and come down upon the coast at 
Zanzibar. It is said that among their equipments 
they will carry frightful masks, with which to terrify 
the natives ; if this be true, it does not say much for 
the common sense of the leaders of the expedition.— 
Many readers will remember Captain Basil Hall’s 
interesting account of landing through the surf at 
Madras; that adventurous process is now to be 
abolished, greatly to the comfort of passengers, by the 
construction of a pier with screw-piles. Will not the 
catamaran-men get up a cry about vested interests ? 
—Steamers are built and building in the ship-yards of 
the Thames and the Tyne for the navigation of the 
rivers of India; and we hear that a clever engineer in 
Bengal places a railway locomotive on board a boat, 
and makes it drive the paddle-wheels.—The Society 
of Arts have discussed another long and important 
paper on the Growth of Cotton in India, a subject 
which cannot be too much ventilated, bearing as it 
does on the prosperity of our eastern empire. 

Interesting alike to artists and savans are the 
questions now mooted as to site, space, and organisa- 
tion. The British Museum is overfull; the cellars 
are crowded with things that cannot be shewn for 
want of room; and it is recommended, not without 
reason, that the best way of affording relief would be 
to remove the natural history collections to the 
Museum at Kensington.—The National Gallery is in 
the same predicament, so the Royal Academy are to 
migrate from Trafalgar Square, to a new house which, 
being wealthy, they offer to build at their own cost, if 
government will give them a site on the grounds of 
Burlington House.—The Institute of British Archi- 
tects have held a practical discussion on Metropolitan 
Improvements, with a view to discover the best.—Mr 
Ruskin, in a lecture delivered at Bradford, gave the 
manufacturers of that busy town a word of advice, 
which the whole West Riding may profit by. He 
urged them not to study mere fashion and caprice, but 
that which is true and elevating ; to leave off stealing 
designs from one another, and seek rather to invent 
for themselves. 

Weare promised a series of Nature-printed botanical 
works by Mr Henry Bradbury. A collection of 
figures, of octavo size, including every species of 
British Ferns, is being prepared, and will be issued 
periodically, with descriptive text by Mr Thomas 
Moore. Uniform with the above will be published 
Nature-printed British Sea-weeds and Nature-printed 
British Mosses. The specimens already issued are 
exceedingly lifelike and beautiful. 

Mr Wiard of Prairie du Chien is employed in con- 
structing an ice-boat, which he is confident will prove 
successful. The general plan of the boat is set forth 
by the inventor as follows: ‘The boat which I first 
propose to build will be twelve feet in width by 
seventy in length, and when resting upon the water, 
would displace about one foot in depth. It will be 
propelled by a pair of locomotive engines, acting on a 
single driving-wheel, to which adhesion is given by 
various devices. The bottom, ends, and sides of the 
hull, for about three feet in height, are of iron; the 
upper part is enclosed and finished similar to a 
passenger-car, and warmed by steam-pipes, and will 
accommodate one hundred passengers; it is steered 
by a pilot familiar with the river, by devices a 
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give him perfect command over it. A steam-brake is 
attached, by which its velocity may be perfectly con- 
trolled; the boat is supported on skates or runners, 
so adjustable as to pass through snow five feet in 
depth without presenting any considerable resistance.’ 
The Canadian and American press are enthusiastic 
about the probable results of this invention. ‘Their 
many thousand miles of rivers will become, they 
calculate, even more practicable and useful in winter 
than in summer; while they consider the speedy 
establishment of a swift overland mail from Montreal 
to Puget’s Sound inevitable, since the Mississippi, 
the Red River of the North, Saskatchewan, and 
Fraser River—the last two being separated near their 
sources by a distance of only 317 yards—may easily 
be made to form a net-work of ice-navigation, broken 
only by three or four brief portages from the railways 
of Wisconsin on the east, to the deep waters of 
Puget’s Sound and the Pacific. If the boat breaks 
through the ice, or encounters an air-hole, machinery 
is prepared for that emergency. The driving-wheel 
is near the stern. The inventor calculates the ordin- 
ary speed on the ice at twenty to forty miles an hour; 
while with clear solid ice, he believes the vessel may 
be made to attain a velocity of eighty miles. 


RACHEL’S DREAM. 
Way didst thou wake me, Deborah? for I have 
dreamed a dream 
So bright, methinks, that it will make my day the 
darker seem ; 
E’en like the rosy, blushing cloud that smiles at early 


morn, 

Smiles to betray the shepherd’s trust, and laugh his 
hopes to scorn. 

Wouldst hear the dream, the fleeting dream, that 
passed away too soon? 

Thou knowest where I lead my flocks to take their 
rest at noon: 

Beneath the chestnut’s shade I sat, and felt the south- 
wind blow 

From whence the frankincense and myrrh in dropping 
odours flow ; 

But sweet as camphire, calamus, spikenard, and saffron 
are, 

I had a blossom pleasanter, a treasure sweeter far. 

Yea, Deborah, kind sleep had brought what waking 
days deny— 

A mother's joy, a mother’s bliss, a mother’s ecstasy. 

I nursed a baby on my breast; its hand moved to and 
fi 


r0, 

With that sweet, soft, caressing touch which only 
mothers know. 

As, with light stroke of downy wing, some little 
fluttering bird 

Scarce parts the gentle air, and yet the southern wind 
is sti 

So seems to me that little hand had stirred within my 
soul 

A depth of longing mother’s love that leaps without 
control. 

No bee from red pomegranate’s cup such melting 
honey sips, 


As I, when bending down, I kissed those coral-parted | 


lips, 
And looked within the soul-lit eyes that mirrored back 


my own, 
And felt soft breath upon my cheek—then woke—my 
dove had flown, 


The lowing of the gentle herds, the bleating of the flock, 

Seem ao a cruel voice, that doth the childless Rachel 
mock. 

Ienvy every ewe her lambs, and then I weep for shame. 

Call me not Rachel, Deborah; call me some other name. 

My husband loves me with a love so faithful, dost thou 


say, 

That fourteen years wherein he served seemed unto 
him a day: 

The drought consumed him in the noon, and chilling 
frost at night, 

But = he journeyed on content with me, his goal, in 
sight. 

*Twas even so; and I have nought to give him in 
return ; 

No token of the love that doth within my bosom burn. 

He never once reproached me—nay, his very silence 
makes 

My oe more bitter, and my soul with deeper sorrow 
aches. 

For, if I had a little son, I know his life would be 

Bound with the lad’s, as it hath been bound up, kind 
heart, with me. 

Oh, tell me not, the infant’s birth might be the 
mother’s death ; 

acs Poe such a happiness I’d gladly yield my 

reath 
For then it would not seem to me that I had loved in 


vain, 
A fruitless dry and withered branch upon the desert 
plain. 
IfI _— gone, I know they would return to Canaan’s 
d 


Where Jacob with his Rachel’s child in Isaac’s tent 
would stand, 

And bid the blind man bless the boy, and with his 
fingers trace 

The features of Rebekah in the little Syrian face. 

The son of his old age should prove the apple of his eye. 

And Jacob he would love the lad—ah, well and tenderly. 

And he would guide his tender feet in pastures fresh 
and fair, 

And lead him by refreshing streams, with all a shep- 
herd’s care. 

For — God shall be with him, and bear him safe 

rom ills, 
—— him blessings that shall reach the everlasting 
s. 

= my husband's hour arrives, ere, like a shock 
of corn, 

He comes in season to his rest, with songs of triumph 


borne, 
His Rachel's treasured memory shall to his vision rise, 
And — her see stand again ‘neath Padanaram’s 


Again, = youthful beauty, he shall meet her at the 
well, 

And he shall name the name in death he loved in life 
so well; 

And Rachel's son shall kneel beside, and take his 
parting breath, 

And Rachel’s son shall close his eyes when Jacob 
sleeps in death. 

O blessings of Rebekah! on the wretched Rachel rest ! 

O spring from me, Thou one in whom all nations 
shall be blest ! 

I cannot pray—lI cry that great, exceeding, bitter cry, 

In anguish of my spirit—‘ Give me children, else I die.’ 

xX. 


Nay, chide not, Deborah, my nurse; I cannot help but 
weep ; 

Oh, — give a waking year for one such night of 

eep. 

Nay, ask me not to lead the sheep; I care not now 
to guide 

The tender kids, that they may feed the shepherds’ 
tents beside. 


A Correspondent calls our attention to an injustice inadvert- 
ently committed by the contributor of the article Co-operation 
(Chambers's Journal, No. 272), in not having mentioned therein 
the name of Mr G. J. Holyoake as the author of the work from 
which his information was supplied. 
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